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Editorial 


LINGUISTICS AND THE NDEA 


The recognition of language competence as an important 
element in national defence is the culmination of a sequence of 
events which, when looked at in retrospect, have a compelling 
logic behind them. Seven years ago the Modern Language As- 
sociation began its foreign-language program, with the purpose 
of evaluating the place of foreign languages in American life 
and American education. One of the early activities of this 
program was the preparation, by Dr. William R. Parker, its 
director, of the UNESCO work paper entitled Foreign Language 
and the Naticnal Interest, a document designed to serve as the 
basis for community discussion groups. Finally in 1958, Con- 
gress finds "an insufficient proportion of our population edu- 
cated...in modern foreign languages'' and authorizes federal 
funds to the amount of some fifteen million dollars annually to 
"correct as rapidly as possible the existing imbalances in our 
educational programs."' This, then, is the path of propulsion 
which placed the language gap right alongside the missile gap 
as a recognized educational need. 

We have all learned, of course, to distinguish the linguistic 
scientist from the polyglot, and to discriminate proficiency in 
the practical command of language from the scientific analysis 
of language and languages. The NDEA, or at least those titles 
of it which apply to foreign-language study, are designed princi- 
pally to increase language competence. What, then, is the role 
of linguistics in this national effort? 

This question may best be answered in terms of Title VI, 
that portion of the act devoted wholly to language training. 
Foreign languages are also, or,may be, part of the concern of 
Titles III and VII, but for the purposes of dealing with this 
question we may confine ourselves to the sixth section-.of the 
act. 

There are four different kinds of programs or activities 
Supported by Title VI: language teachers' institutes, language 
and area centers, fellowships for language study, and language 
research. As we Shall see, linguistics has a significant role 
to play in each. 
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The language teachers' institutes are designed to prepare, 
or to improve the preparation of those who are engaged in the 
teaching of languages in the elementary or secondary schools. 
In them, attention is to be concentrated upon the new teaching 
methods and instructional materials. To the extent to which 
linguistics bears, or can be brought to bear, upon new methods 
and materials, and this is by no means inconsiderable, it has 
a place in the program of the institutes. 

During the summer of 1959, 925 teachers of elementary 
and secondary foreign languages participated in twelve summer 
institutes. Three times that number are planned for 1960. 
With one exception, every summer institute included instruction 
in linguistics, either directly or indirectly in its program. 
Some institutes had as many as three or four nationally recog- 
nized linguistic scholars on their staffs. Looking into the fu- 
ture, we encounter two basic problems: (1) supplying compe- 
tent linguists for thirty-six institutes; (2) developing courses 
that will be helpful to language teachers. Both of these are 
critical and need immediate attention. 

An important purpose of the NDEA was to further the teach- 
ing of such modern foreign languages as are not generally 
taught in this country and to provide complementary studies in 
those foreign areas. Almost immediately upon passage of the 
act, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Hindi and Portuguese 
were recognized as top priority languages, and the nineteen 
centers established last year were confined chiefly to them. 
Since then a further list of approximately twenty second-pri- 
ority languages has been compiled, and it is expected that these 
will figure to an increasing degree in the twenty-one additional 
institutes which will be approved for 1960-61. 

It is assumed that in these centers, most of the language 
courses will be intensive in nature and that they will emphasize 
a spoken command of the language. The role of linguistics in 
educational programs of this kind has been firmly established 
ever since the World War II days of the Intensive Language 
Program of the ACLS. The linguist is just as important here 
as he ever was: in the formulation of the contrast between 
the native and the target languages, in the preparation of ma- 
terials exploiting such contrasts, in devising tests, in making 
use of laboratory and other audio-aids. 

Activities falling into these categories can be supported 
under the terms of section 602 of the act which authorizes re- 
search on more effective methods of teaching such languages 
and the development of specialized materials. Certainly a con- 
siderable amount of the research that linguists do can readily 
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EDITORIAL iii 


be justified under a broad interpretation of the act since the 
development of specialized materials necessarily depends on 
further advances in what might be called the pure science. 

The largest research grant made thus far is for roughly 
$650,000 to develop specialized training materials in some 
twenty-five Ural-Altaic languages and to conduct basic surveys 
and pertinent research dealing with the languages, areas, and 
countries. What this illustrates, if anything, is the value of 
careful research planning and coordination. A similar project 
for any one of the major language groups would have had an 
equal chance of acceptance, but none was presented. 

Other on-going NDEA projects of interest to the linguist 
range from the preparation of contrastive structural studies 
of English vis-a-vis French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish, (Center for Applied Linguistics), to the development 
and modification of instruments for the electronic analysis of 
speech, applying them to the phonetic comparison of English 
with French, German, and Spanish (Pierre de Lattre, Colo- 
rado). Smaller grants provide for the development of teach- 
ing materials for Lomongo, (a Bantu language), for the prepara- 
tion of X-ray sound motion picture films, for a linguistic and 
anthropological investigation of Kazakh. 

No less than $4,000,000 is due to be committed to research 
this year; how much of it can be reserved for linguistic re- 
search will depend upon the enterprise and imagination of the 
linguists themselves. 

Finally, language and area centers need students, and a 
fellowship program has been devised to encourage and subsi- 
dize study in these fields. As is wholly proper the prime 
purpose of the fellowships is to provide teachers of these lan- 
guages and to supply personnel for other services of a public 
nature demanding such linguistic competence. They are not 
designed to subsidize graduate study in linguistics per se. 
Nevertheless, to the degree that work in linguistics is neces- 
sary for potential teachers of the "exotic’ languages, to that 
extent may it be legitimately included within the program. 

In short, the NDEA in what is virtually a single package 
has provided a group of opportunities that linguists have been 
awaiting for years: the chance to apply linguistics to the teach- 
ing of the so-called common languages, the development of 
materials and basic research in the unusual languages, further 
exploration into mechanical aids to linguistic analysis, the de- 
velopment of contrastive structural studies—and most important 
of all, student aid. 
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If the linguists fail to make the best of this Situation, they 
may have to wait decades before another presents itself. If 
they fail to live up to the claims they have made for their 
science—often too vociferously and without due modesty and 
caution—they may have muffed the chance for once and all. It ( 
is no exaggeration to say that the NDEA has put linguistics 
Squarely on the spot. "Put up or shut up'' may be a crude 
phrase, but it describes the situation precisely. 


Albert H. Marckwardt 
University of Michigan 
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GRAMMATICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE IN AN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR CLASS | 


Mary D. Sleator 
University of Dlinois 


When we teach a college course in English grammar, we 
have students who, though future teachers of English, may have 
had no previous training in linguistics and sometimes none in 
grammar. Nevertheless, there are at least three goals which 
we can scarcely ignore in teaching such a course. We want 
to present to the students the best available grammar of Eng- 
lish. Second, we want to make them see why we consider it 
best: we want them to become competent judges of grammars. 
Third—assuming we are interested in language study as a basic 
discipline—we want them to get a correct impression of lin- 
guistic theory and method. But when it is pointed out by 
Chomsky that a reasonable but not-yet-attained and by no means 
easily-attainable goal for linguistic theory as a whole is the de- 
velopment of an "objective, non-intuitive wayto evaluate a gram- 
mar,''? we realize the size of the job we have in trying to make 
our students able to use and judge grammars, and to understand 
the role of linguistics in making them. 

These pedagogical matters point up in a striking way cer- 
tain purely linguistic considerations raised by some of the new 
grammars. We are certainly fortunate in having now several 
"structural" grammars to choose from, and one might at first 
Suppose that in books such as Francis's The Structure of Ameri- 
can English, Hill's Introduction to Linguistic Structures, and 
Hockett's 4A Course in Modern Linguistics 3 we would find com- 
bined with a reasonably extensive and coherent treatment of 





14 shorter version of this paper was given at the Linguistics sec- 
tion of the Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, 1959. Many conver- 
sations with David Reibel, University of Illinois, were a great help to 
me in preparing the paper. 

2Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (Janua Linguarum IV) (The 
Hague, 1957) p. 56. 

3wW. Nelson Francis, The Structure of American English (New 
York, 1958); Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures 
(New York, 1958); Charles F. Hockett, A Course in Modern Linguis- 
tics (New York, 1958). 
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English grammar, an example of linguistic theory and method 
which would help the students attain the other goals I have de- 
scribed. But in using the first book as a text, and in examin— 
ing the other two as possibilities, I have found two sources of 
difficulty, distinguishable, though genetically related. 

One difficulty is simply the failure of the books to give a 
coherent grammatical account, in terms of their own systems, 
of certain ordinary English sentences. The other is the failure 
of the books as grammars, as representatives of the output of 
linguistics. To treat the first difficulty—to show some of the 
problems which arise in using the grammars to account for 
English sentences—I will discuss three items, representing 
sentence types treated with varying degrees of adequacy and 
simplicity by the three grammars. The items are 1) Run, 2) 
When buying roses, John is choosy, and 3) The girl saw _ the 
boy with a telescope. If an ambiguous item may be said to 
represent more than one sentence, our third item represents 
at least three sentences. These are listed, lettered for ref- 
erence, and paraphrased as follows: 


Passives 
A. The girl saw the boy with a telescope. The boy was 
seen by the 
The girl saw the boy. girl with a 
The girl used a telescope. telescope. 
The girl saw him with a telescope. The boy was 
The girl saw with a telescope the boy. seen with a 
(cf. The girl saw the planet with a telescope by 
telescope. ) the girl. 
B. The girl saw the boy with a telescope. (same as for 
A.) 


The girl saw the boy. 

The boy had a telescope. 

The girl saw him with a telescope. 

The girl saw with a telescope the boy. 
(cf. The girl saw the boy with his friend.) 


C. The girl saw the boy with a telescope. The boy with 
a_ telescope 

The girl saw a boy. was seen by 
The boy had a telescope. the girl. 
The girl saw the one with a telescope. 
The girl saw the boy with a telescope. 
(cf. The girl knew the boy with a 

telescope.) 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 3 

According to Hill's analysis, Run, in not being absolutely 
identifiable as a verb, can't be absolutely identifiable as to 
sentence type: It might be either an elementless sentence or 
a subjectless sentence, imperative (p. 350). In other words, 
no sure syntactical distinction can be made between it and Yes, 
Swell, Nice day, Coffee?, Unlucky at cards, lucky in love, 
because all, whether statement or question, are syntactically 
elementless. We are thus unable to account systematically 
either for our intuitive impression of syntactical difference 
among these sentences, or for the variety—and the restrictions 
on the variety—of form possible in this kind of sentence. We 
can't explain, for example, the ungrammaticalness (or relative 
ungrammaticalness) of an utterance which might consist of only 
the word the. 

In Hockett's treatment, the minor sentence-type subjectless 
is simply posited, and no further formal account is given of 
the status of a predicate as a sentence (p. 200). Elsewhere in 
Hockett's analysis, however, a predicate has existence only as 
a constitute (with a subject) in a construction of predication 
(cf. p. 191 ff.). Interestingly enough, all of Hockett's examples 
of subjectless commands have some other syntactical status as 
constructions: either attributive--verb and adverb, or directive 
—verb and complement. 

The obvious difficulty in Francis's treatment is that it 
seems ad hoc: having set up four types of syntactic structure 
in which parts of speech may be combined (p. 292), Francis 
must at the last minute rescue simple requests like Run from 
having no syntactical status at all by setting up "verb in base 
form,'t as a structure —without so much as doing it the honor of 
calling it a predicate or in any way clothing it in garb appro- 
priate for functioning at this higher level (pp. 382-383). As 
in Hockett's analysis, no systematic provision is made for a 
construction-type which "contains" only one morphemic element. 

In analyzing item 2 according to Hill, we are apparently to 
describe When buying roses as a pronominal followed by a form 
5 predicatival and its complement (pp. 388-389). Then, in de- 
scribing the relationship of this construction to the rest of the 
sentence, we might at first try to apply the following statement 
by Hill: 

The behavior of adjunctivals made up of participial 

phrases can be summarized by saying that their func- 

tion as modifiers of nouns takes precedence over their 
function as independent sentence modifiers..... [ But] 

Poh ee lexical probabilities modify the interpretation put 
upon a participial phrase (pp. 274-275). 
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We might say then that When buying roses is an adjunctival 
modifying John. But this won't work, because a verbal and a 
complement (like Burning them in Burning them, Mary spoiled 
the cookies) (p. 335) can't be an adjunct sentence element. So 
it must be a dependent sentence. Hence Hill would probably 
say of When buying roses what he says of who spoke as a non- 
restrictive clause: 


The included sentence is thus phonologically indistin- 
guishable from a sentence adjunct and is identifiable 
as a dependent sentence only by the nature of the ma- 
terial it contains (p. 358). 


Hill recognizes, though, that his sentence adjuncts and depend- 
ent sentences "do not signal exactly what their relation to the 
other elements is..... " (p. 331). In other words, these ele- 
ments have "more" relation to other elements in the sentence 
than is stipulated by a description of the operations used in 
isolating them. Yet they are not downgraded to the level of 
simply being part of any of the other sentence elements—i.e., 
subject, predicator, or complement. Hence they aren't '"modi- 
fiers of nouns.'"' In short, we simply can't treat them consist- 
ently in Hill's system. Furthermore, the fact that "lexical 
probabilities" modify our interpretation doesn't remove the 
obligation of a grammar to account for grammaticalness, nor 
to explain in grammatical terms what is meant by one func- 
tion's taking precedence over another. 4 

Given the fantastic range of sentences which Hill does at- 
tempt to explain-- sentences like What the house John builtwas, 
was expensive (p. 381), for example -— one might expect his 
grammar to include an explicit treatment of a sentence like 
our sentence 2. If he had tackled such constructions—the full 





4As statements in grammars, Hill's and Francis's analyses of the 
"dangling participle" offer an interesting comparison. Francis notes 
that a participial sentence modifier occurs at the beginning of a sen- 
tence where a modifier of the subject can also occur. "This produces 
a structure that is always structurally ambiguous.'"' So far the analysis 
is preferable to Hill's in that it makes clearer reference to grammati- 
cal forms. But Francis concludes by saying that speakers of English 
seem to "expect a ... participial construction at the beginning of a 
sentence to be a modifier of the subject of the following predication" 
unless lexical incongruity makes it "unlikely" (p. 402). Such a state- 
ment is essentially no more satisfactory than Hill's, for it is equally 
difficult to translate into formal grammatical terms. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 5 
range of what are traditionally called "elliptical adverbial 
clauses''—his treatment would have been not only more exhaus- 
tive, but simpler. For then the various elements which occur 
after while, when, if, although, and so forth, wouldn't have to 
be itemized but could be stated as consisting of any comple- 
ment of the verb be or any verb phrase with a form 4 predi- 
catival; and having to connect two adjectives with and after one 
of these "pronominals'"' would be an automatic consequence of 
the status of the adjectives as complements, rather than an 
unexplainable "peculiarity" (p. 389). 

To make coherent Hockett's treatment of the introductory 
element in sentence 2, we would first have to reconcile state- 
ments that prepositional and conjunctive constructions can be 
distinguished according to whether an object or a clause fol- 
lows them (p. 194), and that objects may be clauses (p. 195). 
If we can't differentiate prepositional from conjunctive construc — 
tions on the basis of the formal features of either the director 
(preposition or conjunction) or the axis (clause or object), then 
how are we to analyze After buying voses, for example? Per- 
haps the problem could have been solved by distinguishing ob- 
jects of prepositions from objects of verbs—although Hockett 
says, "The forms used as axes with English prepositions can 
all also occur as objects of verbs, and it is traditional to use 
the term '‘object' for both” (p. 193). What is missing is a 
statement that whereas all objects of prepositions may be ob- 
jects of verbs, not all objects of verbs may be objects of prepo- 
sitions, the formal features of the restricted group being (what- 
ever he conceives them to be). Actually, other kinds of objects, 
not just clauses, occur in constructions with members of his 
list of conjunctions, for example, Although a student, or If 
yoses and so on.5 We simply can't tell how Hockett would 
treat the inner structure of When buying roses. In stating the 
relationship of the introductory element to the rest of the sen- 
tence, we have only his sentences When you can, come here 
(p. 186), and Buying roses, John went to his girlfriend's house 
(p. 196) as models. Like the introductory elements in the pre- 
ceding examples, When buying roses must be attributive to the 
rest of the sentence—but its relation to the following subject is 
not explained. 





SIt is this fact, of course, which has led some people to try to 
treat these constructions as prepositional phrases—with night-marish 
consequences. 
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Francis's approach to item 2 seems to be more straight- 
forward, though in "not going into all the detailed variations of 
these patterns" (p. 398) he includes no example with the struc- 
ture of our sentence, and in fact lists only those elliptical 
clauses in which the element after the includer is a simple 
adjective or participle. This selection is of course what makes 
it easy for him to say that the clause consists of an includer 
and a modifier—although, in another sense, the term modifier 
is not justified here: no basis is offered, or apparent in his 
system, for naming the element after the includer a modifier, 
for unless we 'understand'' a head (something we can't do in 
this situation according to Francis's rules), there is no head 
to be modified. But what does it mean to say that we may 
classify these items as clauses: Why may we? Why is the 
extension of the term at this point permitted, justified, or de- 
sirable? No explanation of this is offered, nor is any formal 
restriction set on the application of "elliptical" (which is ap- 
parently a technical term in the grammar): any element— in- 
cluding zero, if it's in the system—could be "expanded into a 
finite predication" by the addition of ''ta subject..... and a verb, 
verb-phrase, or auxiliary" (p. 398). 

A further difficulty is the same as that found in the other 
two treatments of these introductory elements: naming them 
"sentence modifiers" fails to explain their special relation to 
the subject of the main clause. There is no general rule in 
English describing a special obligatory relationship (some sort 
of modifier -head relationship, for example) between introductory 
prepositional phrase or subordinate clause and the subject of 
the following main clause—no rule, that is, which would ac- 
count for the grammaticalness of In the morning, hay fever set 
in or When I got up, hay fever set in, as opposed to the un- 
grammaticalness of On buying roses...or When buying roses, 
hay fever set in, even if the second set of introductory con- 
structions are called elliptical. 

Hill is apparently not really interested in explaining the 
ambiguities in our third item. At least he presents as a seri- 
ous grammatical analysis one which doesn't allow him to dis- 
tinguish the various meanings in the analogous sentence: John 
left Mary with the children. The sentence may have various 
pitch superfixes, but the "ambiguity remains no matter what 
type of structure is given to the sentence" (p. 323). For Hill, 
The snow was piled high by the wind and The snow was piled 
high by the door are of the same constructional type, which he 
calls the noun-preposition-noun construction (p. 323)—a label 
which of course fits our item. He does offer an explanation 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 7 
for the ambiguous He took the path at the corner: it's struc- 
turally ambiguous because in the absence of a terminal after 
path the prepositional phrase may be part of the complement 
or a sentence adjunct. Similarly, I'll take the big one up- 
stairs, without a terminal after one, may be "structurally 
ambiguous," which means that we don't know whether upstairs 
is a sentence adjunct or a part of the complement. But it 
may also be said in such a way as to make it "clear struc- 
turally," i-e., in such a way as to allow us to identify up- 
staiys as a sentence adjunct. Yet it will still "remain" am- 
biguous, because although we may be able to identify upstairs 
as a sentence adjunct by pitch and juncture, "sentence adjuncts 
[as we saw before] do not signal exactly what their relation 
to the other elements is." Upstairs can stil either mean 
"which is upstairs" (in conventional terms, a non-restrictive 
modifier of the big one) or refer to where you'll take it (p. 331). 
Thus Hill gets caught in a fiendish device of his own making: 
In one case the sentence is structurally ambiguous because we 
can't distinguish between the structures sentence adjunct and 
noun modifier. In the other case it's structurally clear be- 
cause we recognize a sentence adjunct, but it's still ambigu- 
ous because we don't know the function of the sentence adjunct 
(the preceding terminal being, apparently, a sufficient but not 
a necessary condition for the presence of a sentence adjunct). 
In one case, in other words, the difference between sentence 
adjunct and nominal modifier is grammatical, structural, part 
of the system, even tho not phonologically signalled; in the other 
case, the difference between functions is not grammatical be- 
cause it isn't phonologically signalled. In Hill's grammar, 
then, if we extrapolate correctly, the ambiguities in our third 
item are to be explained by statements that with no inner 
terminals the sentence is structurally ambiguous, the preposi- 
tional phrase being either part of the nominal complement or 
a sentence adjunct; with an inner terminal, the sentence is 
semantically ambiguous but structurally clear: the preposi- 
tional phrase is a sentence adjunct. In the latter case the 
semantic relation might either be adverbial or (non-restric- 
tively) adjectival. Thus Hill's grammatical units don't corre- 
spond to semantic ones (nor do they correspond to his IC's). 
Hence his analysis doesn't provide for a grammatical distinction 
between our sentences A and C. Furthermore, by making the 
restriction that a prepositional phrase can't be a second comple- 
ment, he removes his best chance of recognizing our sentence 
B. 

Of the three sentences which number 3 represents, Hockett's 
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system shows a way of analyzing B and C. B has an object 
which is a clause, therefore an exocentric construction of the 
predicative variety (with zero connector and adverbial as at- 
tribute); C has an object which is an endocentric construction, 
namely a noun with a prepositional phrase attributive to it. 
Presumably in A the prepositional phrase is attributive to the 


verb, resulting in a discontinuous verb phrase. However, 
Hockett gives examples only of a discontinuous head or discon- 
tinuous modifier (e.g., in can never go, can... go is a dis- 


continuous head) (p. 186); there is no reference to discontinuity 
between head and modifier. 

Francis's grammar comes closest to accounting for the 
three sentences of item 3 in a coherent way. In A the prepo- 
sitional phrase is a modifier of the complementation structure 
saw the boy; in B, an object complement; in C a modifier of 
the noun phrase the boy. Note that in A the prepositional phrase 
is a modifier of the verb plus object. Also notice that B and 
C have the same IC's, the difference being indicated in diagram- 
ming only by labels and the modification sign. 

We have seen that certain difficulties arise when we try to 
analyze our three items according to the systems of these gram- 
mars. Can we characterize these difficulties ina more general 
way which would lead us to an estimate of the books, not spe- 
cifically as grammars of English but simply as grammars, as 
works representing the output of linguistics? The first difficulty, 
that raised by the first two items, is essentially that of assign- 
ing syntactical status to elements which have no observable con- 
structional frame. Ordinarily in these grammars, construc- 
tions exist by virtue of being literally made up of more than 
one unit from a lower level. This notion—it might be called 
the "literal—construction fallacy''--is what leads to the arbitrary 
and ad hoc treatments given to items which don't fit easily into 
the scheme. The treatment may consist of setting up a special 
class of items on the basis of their not having features required 
by the general rule, or of setting up "elliptical'"' or "zero" ele- 
ments or classes like "subjectless" and "elementless" to ac-— 
count for the "absence" of some regularly required element. 
No explicit provision for such a step is made in advance in the 
structure of these grammars, and indeed the step itself, in 
spite of the obvious gain in economy it may afford, usually 
seems to be taken with a certain unexplained reluctance. 

A similar reluctance can be observed in the manner in 
which the existence of ambiguity and discontinuous constituents 
is acknowledged. The grammars offer many instances of gram- 
matical explanations of ambiguities, but in addition to the ex- 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 9 
planations, and often accompanying them, are statements sug- 
gesting discomfiture at the phenomenon and a deep yearning to 
remove it, if possible, from the grammatical scene. Hence 
the many references to the resolution or vemoval of ambiguity 
by supra-segmental features or lexical probabilities. The pres- 
ence of discontinuous elements is viewed equally dimly, yet all 
three books find it necessary to set them up. The usual 
rule, however, is that word order should be maintained in 
analysis. Discontinuity of elements, like elliptical construc- 
tions, is not the "ordinary" thing. 

Both features are, in short, regarded as exceptions. And 
this suggests an explanation for the reluctance with which they 
are admitted: exceptions are famous indicators of the inade- 
quacy of a rule. In showing that these grammars are forced 
to treat our three items as having "exceptional" properties, we 
suggest that the commonly held notions of "regularity" in sen- 
tence structure--the notions of the literal construction of one 
layer out of another, of the physical presence of all structural 
features, and of the necessary correspondence between me- 
chanically segmented units and the grammatical structure ofa 
sentence—that these are inadequate as a theoretical basis for a 
grammar. Why then do we continue to impose on our descrip- 
tions of languages restrictions which force us to leave so much 
unexplained? The answer, I think, lies in a misconception of 
what a grammar of a language is. The underlying aim of many 
of the current books seems to be not so much to set fortha 
ready-made and well-constructed grammar of English, as to 
engage the student in the process of actually discovering the 
grammar of the language, of going through the analytical steps, 
beginning with the phonetic data, which might reveal the struc- 
ture of the language for the first time. The notion that a gram- 
mar should tell us how to discover structure naturally leads to 
a concérn with how the structures are to be identified in the 
data, to a concentration on overt "signals" and "markers" of 
grammatical features, and, in the embarrassing cases when 
these are lacking, to the unsystematic use of all kinds of test 
processes--substitution in frames, expansions, omissions, and 
transformations—processes which violate the integrity of the 
sentence, which are not formally specified within the frame- 
work of the grammar, and which led my student to say, "Well 
then, to find out what part of speech a word is in one sentence, 
we can change the sentence or try it in another sentence."" But 
surely these procedures, for which we claim "scientific rigor" 
and "precision,"' can only be called circular and arbitrary as 
actual means of identifying grammatical forms. For our opera- 
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tions and tests represent not a thorough-going investigation of 
all combinatorial possibilities, but simply a way of stating as 
criterial a set of features which we know beforehand will give 
us the simplest analysis. 

From the foregoing, it should not be hard to guess what 
I would suggest as an alternative to the grammatical theory and 
practice just outlined. I would advocate the form for grammars 
proposed by Chomsky and Harris, and set forth in published 
form notably in Chomsky's Syntactic Structures and Lees' re- 
view of it in Language 33.375-408(1957). In this view, a gram- 
mar is regarded as a theory of a language, according to which 
predictions may be made as to the grammaticality of an utter-— 
ance. It is a sentence-generating device which gives instructions 
by which one may produce or analyze a sentence by means of 
various kinds of rules for rewriting elements, beginning with 
the element Sentence, and working down through various levels 
to the phonemic—or beyond. The grammar itself has three 
levels, the phrase structure, whose rules yield strings of morph- 
emes; the transformational level, whose rules specify both 
obligatory and optional rearrangements, additions, and deletions 
of material; and the morphophonemic level, whose rules turn 
strings of morphemes into strings of phonemes. The rules of 
phrase structure and those for obligatory transformations pro- 
duce kernel sentences (specified in Syntactic Structures as being 
simple, declarative, active, with no complex verb or noun 
phrase) (pp. 106-107). All other sentences are generated by 
combinations of obligatory and optional rules. What specific 
solutions would such a grammar provide for the problems dis- 
cussed here? Obviously, no requirement of observable frame 
is made: a form has status as a sentence if it is produced by 
our following correctly the generative rules of the grammar. 
For example, the grammar must specify the formal properties 
of sentences to which the elliptical transformation could be ap— 
plied, so that a grammatical sentence could be produced by 
the removal of the subject from any sentence on which the im- 
perative transformation has been performed. Or: any form 
of be and its grammatical subject could be removed from in- 
troductory dependent clauses when the source of the clause is 
a kernel sentence whose subject is the same as that of the 
main clause. But perhaps the clearest example of the real 
explanatory power of this kind of grammar lies in the analysis 
it offers for ambiguity. Ina sense, the grammar doés eliminate 
ambiguity, because from this point of view a so-called ambigu- 
ous sentence is regarded as a representation of two or more 
sentences differentiated by their derivational histories. Thus 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 11 
in the history of our sentence A are the kernel sentences The 
girl saw the boy and The girl used a telescope. By a gener- 
alized transformation—it might be called mstrumental—the second 
sentence is made an element in the first, namely a part of the 
verb phrase, and then an obligatory transformation separates 
the prepositional phrase from the verb. For B, the kernel 
sentences would be The girl saw the boy and The boy had a 
telescope. Then to include the second sentence in the first, 
there must be an object complement transformation which rend- 
ershad a telescope into with a telescope, and attaches the 
phrase to the verb of the first sentence as a complement, giv- 
ing elements The girl, saw with a telescope,and the boy. The 
obligatory separation transformation is then applied. Sentence 
C has in its history The girl saw a boy and The boy had a tele- 
scope, the second being changed to the noun phrase The boy 
with a telescope by a nominalizing transformation (number II1.A.7 
on Lees' handout at the December 1958 LSA meetings). It is 
illuminating to compare these kernel sentences with those of, 
say, The girl saw the planet with a telescope. Why isn't this 
similarly ambiguous? The off-hand answer, "Planets don't 
have telescopes" is right. But such an explanation has no 
formal place in the grammars we have been considering. We 
can formulate this kind of intuitive explanation for inclusion in 
the grammar by setting up classes of nouns and verbs in such 
a way that a sentence like The planet has a telescope is ex- 
cluded from the kernel. Obviously, then, an essential part of 
this kind of grammar is the subclassification of major classes. 
The sources mentioned on page 10 give some indication of the 
nature and extent of these subclasses. 

A complete generative, three-level grammar of English 
doesn't exist, but even the sections of it which we have, com- 
bined with its underlying principles, can help us give our stu- 
dents—and attain for ourselves—not only a simpler and more 
adequate picture of English, and a clearer notion of appropri- 
ate criteria for evaluating grammatical form, but also a better 
understanding of linguistics as a discipline. 



































TEACHER TRAINING WITH CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


Bryce Van Syoc 
University of Michigan 


How can we train more teachers to teach English as a for- 
eign language? This has been the cry of the English Language 
Institute at the University of Michigan since its inception in 1941. 
The Institute was originally founded to teach English to foreign 
students in an eight-week course known as the Intensive Course. 
It soon became apparent, however, that a teacher-training pro- 
gram was necessary. The teaching materials and instructional 
techniques developed at the Institute were the outgrowth of the 
application of the findings of modern descriptive linguistics. 
For optimum success teachers specially trained in the use of 
these materials and techniques were required. Thus a new 
profession, the teaching of English as a foreign language, was 
born. 

In the early days teacher trainees at the English Language 
Institute could be carefully and almost individually guided by 
the Institute's founder, Professor Charles C. Fries. Eventually 
other universities entered the field of scientific teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language and the need for teachers specificially 
trained in the necessary techniques has been snowballing ever 
since. In spite of the efforts of the English Lanugage Institute 
and other institutions to meet the demand, it has not been pos— 
sible to supply the needed number of teachers to teach the so- 
called linguistic or oral approach. There is a continuing de- 
mand, not only from colleges and universities in the United 
States but from the far corners of the globe. Because of the 
shortage of trained personnel, many of the openings either are 
not filled or they are filled by linguists who have no special 
interest in English as a foreign language, by social or compara-— 
tive anthropologists who want an opportunity to get out in the 
field, or by literature majors. They are even filled by per- 
sons who have no other qualification than that they are native 
speakers of English! Since language learning and language 
teaching are skill subjects, this makes for a deplorable situa- 
tion—almost as bad as assigning a person to teach linotype 
operators when his sole qualification is that he can read a 
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Throughout the world the cry is increasing for teachers of 
English who know how to get results quickly. Heads of schools 
in Japan, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Cambodia, India, Brazil, Mexico, and so on are calling spe- 
cifically for teachers who know how to drill students effectively 
and teach them to use the language freely and confidently in 
the manifold situations where English is required today. 

The Ford Foundation, having long had an interest in the 
teaching of English as a foreign language and being cognizant 
of the increasing demand for qualified teachers in that field, 
has made substantial grants to several institutions, among 
them the English Language Institute, to help them accelerate 
their programs in the training of such teachers. 

Since the members of the staff at the English Language 
Institute qualified to train teachers are already working to full 
capacity, part of the grant received has been invested in a 
closed-circuit television facility as a means of helping to over- 
come this teacher shortage. At the same time we believe that 
certain features of our former training program are being im- 
proved by the use of television. 

One of the features of the teacher training program at the 
English Language Institute has been the special demonstration 
classes for large groups of observers. The trainees have also 
been required to observe regular classes in the Intensive Course. 
These demonstrations and the class visiting have many advan- 
tages: the future teachers get a better idea of how linguistic 
concepts can be applied to language teaching as well as how to 
use language teaching materials inductively rather than pre- 
scriptively; they observe techniques of drilling for the acquisi- 
tion of automatic language habits; they also get an idea of how 
the materials and methods used in the ideal situation provided 
at the English Language Institute can be adapted to meet the 
difficult and far-from-ideal teaching situations they will meet 
in most teaching situations overseas. 

On the other hand, there are many disadvantages to this 
visiting and observing type of instruction, one of the most out- 
standing of which is that the Intensive Course students are al- 
ways very conscious of the visitors and observers, who consti- 
tute a distraction when they are trying to acquire the habits 
required in learning a new language. Members of the teaching 
staff also find the visitors something to cope with, since they 
will sometimes laugh at student errors or interrupt the class- 
room teacher to ask a question, even though instructed in ad- 
vance not to do so. Nor is the problem of scheduling visits 
for fifty to seventy teacher trainees several times a week a 
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TEACHER TRAINING WITH CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 15 
small one. In the past this has had to be taken into account 
whenever the question of increasing the number of trainees to 
be admitted to the program was under consideration. 

By using closed-circuit television as a means for observ- 
ing model or pilot classes in our Intensive Course, these major 
disadvantages have been largely overcome. And we believe 
that the observation classes are now more effective since the 
moveable TV camera can in effect provide our trainees with a 
compound eye system as far as direction of vision is concerned. 
The use of close-up views of articulatory movements, audio- 
visual aids, and gestures is a decided advantage. 

The layout of the closed circuit system consists of one 
large room, which serves as a viewing room for teacher train- 
ees, and a studio-classroom, where the model or pilot class 
meets with the teacher just as in any other classroom except 
for the presence of the camera. The large room, containing 
a six-by-eight-foot viewing screen, is sufficient to hold 200 
viewers. The image from the camera is cast on the screen 
from an overhead projector. At least one 21-inch television 
monitor set is also in the viewing room for standby use. It 
may also be used as an auxiliary screen at the same time as 
the large viewing screen. There are two loudspeakers in the 
viewing room and a control panel unit for adjustment of volume 
of sound and intensity of image. This panel, operated by an 
engineer, also has a direct connection with the cameraman in 
the pilotclass. 

The studio-classroom has a single camera with a Zoom 
lens for obtaining closeup pictures as well as pictures of wide 
vision. The lighting is from a fluorescent ceiling and from the 
windows. When noises from outside make it necessary to close 
the windows, air-conditioning can be used. The cameramen, 
who are from our regular staff of teachers and know the Insti- 
tute's teaching methods thoroughly, are specially trained. A 
TV engineer is always on hand during the demonstrations to co- 
ordinate the technical aspects of the operation. 

The system operates as follows: the teacher trainees first 
study in their methods courses the techniques of teaching which 
they are going to observe in the model class. The head teacher 
of the methods courses then conducts the observation classes in 
the viewing room. He points out the techniques being used at 
any given time by the Intensive Course instructor. He draws 
attention to the successful experiences of the class under ob- 
servation as well as to any weaknesses or failures. He an- 
swers questions raised by the trainees on the spot, which could 
not be done under the former conditions without disturbing the 
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pilot class. He communicates with the camera man if he 
wishes close-ups or change of direction. Teacher and trainees 
can discuss the model performance in a free and impersonal 
manner while the teaching in the Intensive Course class goes 
on uninterrupted. 

The new system went into operation during the summer 
session of 1959. Many problems have had to be worked out. 
For example, the teachers best suited for this type of teach- 
ing had to be selected. They had to learn how to play to the 
camera, that is, always be conscious of the position of the 
camera so that the techniques being demonstrated can be picked 
up by the camera lens. The teacher-cameramen have had to 
learn techniques of maneuvering and operating the camera for 
best results. One of the most technical problems to be worked 
out was that of the sound system. The engineers had to ex- 
periment in order to obtain sufficiently high fidelity to pick up 
aspiration, glottalization, and palatalization for the observers 
to hear them clearly. 

As the mechanical and electronic problems are solved it is 
anticipated that new techniques will evolve which will lead to 
even more effective teaching of the grammatical patterns and 
the sound system of English. Undoubtedly new materials and 
new types of drills will result. It is hoped that eventually 
these methods and materials for training teachers by means of 
closed-circuit television can be duplicated for use abroad, thus 
helping to meet at least a part of the present large demand for 
teachers of English as a foreign language. It is also possible 
that kinescopes of the model classes can be made. 

Throughout the planning and preparation for the closed- 
circuit facility, the Institute has had the cooperation of the 
University of Michigan Television Center, which designed the 
layout and supplied engineers. The Center held a workshop to 
train both pilot-classroom teachers and cameramen-teachers. 

It is too early to assess the full value of the new facility 
but the results so far are encouraging and seem to indicate 
that here is a means of providing better training to much larger 
numbers of prospective language teachers than was ever possi- 
ble before. 
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TEACHING THE FRENCH VERB 


Theodore Mueller 
University of Florida 


The French educational system teaches the French verb 
through paradigms. They are neatly arranged in two tables, 
one for the active and one for the passive voice. The indica- 
tive, conditional, subjunctive moods, the infinitives and parti- 
ciples are divided into two columns; one lists the simple tenses; 
the other, the compound tenses. Every tense is presented with 
every person, in the usual order of first, second, and third 
persons. This approach requires much memory work. The 
students are expected to recite these tables orally like their 
catechism and to visualize them mentally. They are introduced 
very early in grade school, and are referred to throughout their 
secondary-school curriculum. 

This approach had its origin in the days when writing was 
made a requirement in the education of the middle class. The 
real goal of the system is correct spelling. Endings are im- 
pressed upon the student visually. This traditional approach is 
justified for French students in France. They speak the lan- 
guage and know the sounds as an inheritance from their infancy. 

Teaching the French verb to American students, however, 
requires a different approach. Those for whom French is not 
the native language find it rather difficult to absorb the com- 
plete system, both orally and visually, even though it is neatly 
presented. Knowledge of the paradigm does not insure that the 
student will know and automatically choose the correct form for 
a given person once it is no longer in the sequence in which the 
forms were learned originally. Teaching the paradigms assumes 
that by transfer of learning the student will be able to use the 
proper form, a psychological theory which is no longer tenable. 
The oral approach, which is the current trend in foreign lan- 
guage teaching, emphasizes the dichotomy between the spoken 
and the written language. It points out the difficulties which 
are created when one tries to teach the spoken form, but bases 
his teaching on the written phenomena. Teaching the spoken 
language via the written forms is a detour; it is a road which 
takes more time, but even then does not guarantee to go to 
the desired goal. 
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The traditional paradigms have some drawbacks. Based on 
spelling, they are not intended to teach the sounds. As a sys- 
tem, they teach all the forms, the six persons, all 23 tenses— 
in each voice--and the three or four conjugations—depending on 
whether one considers the -oivy verbs as a conjugation. To the 
foreign language student, these tables are not the simple ar- 
rangement they are for the native speaker; their impressing 
and depressing complexity discourages him. Studying a for- 
eign language has come to mean to the average American the 
memorizing of complex and difficult tables of numerous regular 
and many irregular forms. This mass of data is too difficult 
for his mind to grasp. 

The spoken language uses a simplified system. Instead of 
the five or six written forms of the present tense, French has 
three or four spoken forms: /dind/, /dine/, /din/, or: /finisd/, 
/finise/, /finis/, /fini/. Fewer tenses characterise the spoken 
language. In his Francais Elementaire, Gougenheim eliminates 
five. He limits the use of the subjunctive to, as he puts it, 
"certaines tournures limitées aprés les expressions: avant que, 
pour que, avoir peur que, il faut que, vouloiry que." He also 
indicates which tenses are to be taught first as basic for the 
language, and what tenses are to be added later. 

A smaller number of forms and tenses is not the only ad- 
vantage of the spoken language. The system itself is simpler 
and easily comprehended. The French verb system is based 
on a verb stem, arrived at by eliminating the /6/ sound of the 
first person plural. Viewing the conjugations from the verb 
stem, several observations can be made. The stems of the 
second and third conjugation behave alike in the present tense: 


/finiso/, /finise/ , /finis/, /fini/ 
/vado/, /vade/, /vad/, /va/ 


In the singular, the final consonant of the verb stem is 
dropped. This fourth, syncopated form, is the only difference 
between the first and the other two conjugations. The singular 
form of the imperative of the second and third conjugation also 
drops the final consonant of the stem. Orally the present and 
the imperative fall into only two classes: a. Those verbs whose 
stem does not change, b. Those whose stems drop the final 
consonant in the singular. The imperfect, the present subjunc- 
tive, the present participle, in all three conjugations follow 
the same pattern, namely, specific endings added to the stem 
of the verb. 
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TEACHING THE FRENCH VERB 


The infinitive, which in the traditional system distinguishes 
the various conjugations because of its spelling, orally classi- 
fies the verb into three verb classes: the first class ends in 
/-e/ (/dine/), the second ends in /-r/ (/vadr/), the third ends 
in /-r/ but drops the final consonant of the stem before adding 
/-r/ (/finir/). The future and the present conditional of the 
three classes use the same tense- and person-markers, but the 
third class, as before, drops the final consonant of the stem 
(/fini-rd/). A subclass of first class verbs must be mentioned 
here. Those words whose stem ends in two consonants (/parl1/) 
and those ending in a vowel (/kre/ form the future with the 
allomorph /aro/ : /parlerd/,/kreerd/. The past participle also 
falls into three categories: 1. Ending in /-e/ (/dine/), 2. End- 
ing in /-y/ (/vady/), and 3. Dropping the final consonant and no 
ending (/fini/). 

In analogy to a mathematical formula, the verb can be ab- 
stracted through the symbols, VC + ending, with V referring 
to the verb stem, and C indicating the final consonant of the 
stem. The basic system looks, then, something like the chart 
on the opposite page. 

It should be pointed out that the same person markers char- 
acterize a specific tense in all three verb classes, and that 
the basic difference between them is restricted to a change in 
the verb stem. Of course, in a few verbs of the first class, 
such as étudier, jouer etc., the final consonant of the verb 
stem is replaced by a vowel or by a semi-vowel alternating 
with a vowel. Such a presentation leaves the student with the 
impression that it is a simple system, an impression which is 
an important psychological factor in learning. 

The oral approach also reduces the number of irregular 
verbs. Spelling changes which are not recorded in the spoken 
language, as in battve, account for some of them. Others, 
such as produive, follow the regular third class pattern orally 
except for the feminine of the past participle. As in the tra- 
ditional arrangement, a few verbs, such as partir, form a sub- 
class. In this approach, however, the problem does not occur 
in the present sequence, (from the present tense through the 
present participle) where they follow the pattern of the second 
or third class verb, but they deviate in the past participle and 
in the infinitive sequence, where they add an /-i/ to the stem. 
The subclass, or "irregularity," is thus placed to a sequence 
of tenses which is used less frequently. A number of "irregu- 
lar" verbs merely borrow a tense marker from another class 
than their own. Rive, for instance, follows the pattern of the 
first class except for the infinitive which is borrowed from the 
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1st CLASS /din/ 2nd CLASS /vad/ | 3rd CLASS /finis/ 
PRESENT 
vCc-6 vc-d 
VC-e VC-e 
vc vc 
V 
IMPERATIF 
VC-o VC-o 
VC-e VC-e 
vc V 
IMPARFAIT 
VC -io 
VC-ie 
vot 





VC-io 
VC-ie 
vc 


PRESENT DU SUBJONCTIF 





VC-a (t) 


PARTICIPE PRESENT 





PARTICIPE PASSE 








VC-ra 





VC-ra 


VC-e | VC-y Vv 
INFINITIF 
VC-e | vC-r V-r 
FUTUR 
VC-ro VC-ro V-ro 
VC-re VC-re V-re 














VC-re 


PRESENT DU CONDITIONNEL 
VC-rio VC-rio 
VC-rie VC-rie 


VC-re 
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second class verb and for the past participle which resembles 
the third class in that it has no ending. Other irregular verbs 
involve more or less extensive stem changes within a given 
tense and / or between tenses! 

The traditional paradigm bases the various conjugations on 
a knowledge of the infinitive—specifically its spelling. The in- 
finitive, however, is much less frequent than the present tense. 
Basing the conjugations on a stem derived from the present 
tense seems to be more logical for developing a speaking knowl- 
edge of the verb system. It is also more practical, because 
the average foreign language beginner, and many foreign lan- 
guage students in college do not know what an infinitive is. 
Even if the term is known, a complication results from the 
fact that the French infinitive is inflected while in English it 
is not inflected but formed with the help of to. 

The oral presentation does not solve the teaching of spell- 
ing. It does, however, separate the teaching of the verb into 
two aspects: an oral and a written aspect, whose relations 
are much less obvious to the student than is generally assumed. 
It is important that the instructor be aware of the differences 
between the two aspects. The oral approach also separates 
the learning of the two aspects in time. The student learns to 
master the oral verb as the easier system first and then the 
written forms after he has mastered the verb orally. This 
sequence is an easier and a more efficient learning process be- 
cause it isolates the problems and teaches them one at a time. 

It must be evident that the intellectual presentation of any 
language pattern is not enough. Language is part of human be- 
havior. Linguistic responses, if we limit our discussion to the 
choice of grammatical structures and forms, are automatic. 
The selection of forms made in speaking are not conscious 
choices, but are those we have heard and uttered thousands of 
times. They have been shaped by our environment and have 
been reinforced countless times when our audience understood 
and responded to them as expected. The failure of the English 
teacher who wants to change the verbal behavior of her class 
by insisting on a conscious selection of the "correct" form is 
the best proof that our choices of form are habit. 

Habits are formed through an extremely high number of 
occurrences. The desired verbal behavior is "shaped" by in- 





lFor a more detailed analysis of the verb see Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., French Language Monograph, No. 24, pp. 26-34; and Andre 
Martinet, "De l'économie des formes du verbe en frangais parlé," 
Studia philologica et litteraria in honorem L. Spitzer (Bern, 1958) pp. 
309-326. 
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ducing the student to make many responses of the same kind, 
and by reinforcing each response immediately. In the language 
laboratory, the student is made to use the desired response 
through a variety of well planned pattern drills. . Each correct 
answer is reinforced when he hears the correct response which 
the tape repeats in the confirmation answer for comparison. 
The amount of practice necessary to establish the new forms 
as habits cannot be done in class or at home. The machine 
in the language laboratory alone can make possible the great 
number of responses necessary for each individual student. 
The oral forms are best taught in the sentence structures in 
which they usually occur. The student is asked to compose his 
response according to a given pattern. At first he consciously 
selects the needed form through recall in analogy with the model 
sentence. Later these selections become subconscious and fin- 
ally automatic. The laboratory exercises which try to achieve 
this must be carefully worked out step by step. First the 
student is asked to repeat a number of sentences using this 
same structure and form. He then is asked to manipulate the 
sentences and change them into another form: from the singu- 
lar into the plural, for instance, or any other particular per- 
son. Finally he answers a set of questions on the same ma- 
terial, where he must automatically transpose the form and 
supply a part of the content for his answer. 

The paradigm suggested in this paper is not meant tore- 
place the traditional ones as just another paradigm. The ar- 
rangement serves only as a presentation trying to reduce verb 
forms to the lowest common denominator. Pattern practice 
must replace the teaching of paradigms. The most effective 
drills are those done in the privacy of the laboratory where 
each student has his tireless tutor, namely, the machine, 
prompting him to respond all the time, correcting him when he 
makes an error, and reinforcing each answer through the com- 
parison with the model answer. Only in combination with this 
type of intensive practice can this presentation of the verb be 
an effective teaching device. 
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NOUN-CLASSES AND THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Leslie A. Hill 


Nouns have been classified in a variety of ways: concrete 
and abstract; proper, common and material; collective and 
multitude; countable and uncountable; and soon. Some of these 
classifications depend on meaning (e.g. abstract and concrete) 
and some on distribution in the sentence (i.e. the positions the 
nouns can occupy; e.g. whether they can follow a@ or much; 
whether they can precede is or are; etc.). Awkward cases 
where a noun belongs to more than one class are often ex- 
plained by the formula 'X is used as Y' (e.g. 'An abstract 
noun is used as a proper noun when....'). 

I suggest that for the foreign learner, only a classification 
based on behaviour in the sentence is of practical use: we can 
leave the problem whether five is concrete or abstract, material 
or common, to the philosophers and physicists: what our stu- 
dents want to know is whether they may say a fire, some fire, 
any fires, fire is--., etc., andifso, under what circumstances. 

I divide nouns into 9 classes on the basis of the positions 
they can fill in sentence-patterns. I do not claim that these 
are the only classes possible, but I believe they cover all cases 
the average student is likely to have to deal with in his first 
years of English. I omit 'telegraphese' and very low frequency 
or deliberately comic uses of English: e.g. in H6 in the table 
below, it would be possible for a comic 'cannibal' in a panto- 
mime to say, 'There won't be much Joan left for me by the 
time the chief has eaten his fill of her!' 

Here, first, are the test-frames! (1 to 6) I used for de- 
termining the noun-classes, and the test-nouns (A to J) I tried 
in the frames. In these, s stands for 'plus the plural sign (or 
morpheme), whatever it may be'; e.g. These....s ave goodcan 
be These boys are good, or These oxen are good (en =s), or 
These children are good (vowel change from /ai/ to /i/ and 
suffix ren =s),or These men are good (vowel change from 
/2e/ to /e/ = s), etc. x means that the noun at the top of the 
column can fit the blank in the frame ori the left. 

IThese do not, of course, cover all possible frames, but only 
typical ones, chosen because of the contrasts they produce. For in- 
stance, not much in Frame 6 stands for some (/sam/) Any / little/a 
lot of/not much, etc. 
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A B Cc D, 
car | team2 cattle3| scissors 4 
t. . 00d goo. 
2. The...are good. x x x 
3. (a) These...s are good.| X x a 
(b) These...are good. | . x x 
4. Good...are useful. x x 
5. He/she/it is a/an.... | X x 
6. Not much...... 
Do E F G H I 
Portuguese®| Azores® | music | coffee | Joan | Shakespeare 
1. x x x x 
2 x x 
3. x 
x x 
4. x 
5. = x x8 x9 
6. x x x10 


























24 few other words with the same behavior, taken from the let- 
ters A, Band C in M. West: A General Service List of English Words 
(Longmans), are army, audience, band, bank, board, circle, class, 
club, committee, company, council, crowd. 

3Similarly police, »eople (except in the low-frequency sense of 
‘nation. ') 

4Similarly pincers, tongs, tweezers (see O. Jespersen: A Mod- 
ern English Grammar on Historical Principles, Vol. I, 5.73). 

SAlso Chinese, Japanese, Sundanese and other names of nation- 
alities in ese (see O.Jespersen: op. cit., 11.57). Dy and Dg have the 
same distribution, but D, has s Dg has not. 

6Similarly Antilles, Himalayas, Balkans, Hebrides and other names 
of groups of islands and mountain ranges. Note that in E 3(b), these 
is not contrastive, but merely descriptive (i.e. it is not These (with 
considerable stress) Azores, as against those; but, e.g. These with- 
out stress) Azores are a pleasant place for a holiday). 

7This would produce These * scissorses are good! (the asterisk 
marks a wrong formation). 
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Frame 1 separates Classes A/B/C/D/E/ from F/G/H/I'!; 
Frame 2 then separates A from B/C/D/E; 

Frame 3 (a) and (b) separate B from C/D/E; 

Frame 4 separates C/D from E; 

and Frame 5 separates C from D; 

3 (a) also separates F/H/I from G; 

5 then separates F from H/I; 

and 6 separates H from’ I. 


As aresult, all nine test-nouns are seen to have different 
(contrasting) distributions,12 which means that they belong to 
different classes as far as behaviour in sentences is concerned. 

An examination of the nine classes will show that A, B, C, 
E, F and H can be treated as basic types, while D is a combina- 
tion of A/C; G of A/F; and I of F/H. We can give names to 
our classes if we wish, provided we make it quite clear that 
they refer only to the ways the nouns pattern and not at all to 
meanings. I suggest the following names: 





8g. My daughter is a Joan too! It would be very unusual to 
talk about These Joans, so I omit this. 

9E.g. Although he may not be a Shakespeare, he is a very good 
dramatist. 1 omit These Shakespeares (cf. Note 8). 

10E.g. We don't read much Shakespeare at our school. 

11Note that the mere absence of a determiner (determiners are 
words like a, the, this, my, John's, some, each ) is not enough to di- 
vide A/B/C/D/E from F/G/H/I: for instance, practically any noun ex- 
cept those in Class E can occur without a determiner after a preposi- 
tion, as far as I have been able to ascertain (e.g. The woodpecker taps 
vapidly on trunk (Class A) or branch (ditto); He arrived complete with 
team (Class B) of oxen; by cay (Class A). There are also numerous 
examples of the type hat (Class A) in hand (ditto); foot (ditto) hard 
down on accelerator (ditto). A/B/D/F/H can occur in...after...)e-g- 
car after car passed). And any class can appear in Welcome, .... ! 


12These are: 
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A countable 1 
B_ collective \ I 
C plural only € 
E unique plural | i 
F uncountable ( 
H unique/countable (where / means ‘or sometimes’). / 7 
Then, D is plural only/countable ( 
G is uncountable/countable V 
I is unique/countable/uncountable. ) 
v 
It is not only the differences between classes that are im- € 
portant to the practical teacher: the similarities are also of Cc 
significance. The fact that F/G/H/I can occur with 1, whereas I 
A/B/C/D/E cannot means that in the early stages it would be i 
possible, if the teacher wished, to treat A to E as one class, s 
following one 'rule,' and F to I as another, following another. 2 
The way to do this would be to delay introducing patterns that A 
split the unity of A to E, on one side, and of F to I, on the 1 
other. Similarly, at a somewhat later stage, C to E could be h 
treated as one class, in contrast to A and B, until one was i 
ready to differentiate between them. } p 
Now, how could this classification be used to help students \ 
and teachers? It would, of course, be out of line with modern a 
ideas to teach elementary students a whole set of guides cov—- l 
ering the uses of the nine classes, one after the other: such Ss 
theoretical information would not give them a command of the ( 
language itself. p 
Firstly, the teacher can see from the table and from Note fe) 
11 that some of the rules often given in textbooks are not really c 
very adequate: for instance, if any, or almost any, noun can Ss 
occur without article or other determiner (e.g. by car, on trunk tl 
or branch, hat in hand), the 'rule' that a countable noun must ti 
have @/an if it has no other determiner is not of much practical F 
value as a general statement, although it may be a useful tem- Ss 
porary guide at a given stage in the study of the language. Also, si 
it can be seen that concrete and abstract nouns do not contrast al 
with each other at any point; stone and virtue belong to the pi 
same class - G. By consulting the table, the teacher can see | Ci 
how to avoid rash generalisations, which he may have to ex- 
plain away later when a bright student (there always seems to | st 
be one in every class!) confronts him with an example of what Ol 
si 


he had said never occurs (e.g. the teacher may have said that 
uncountables never take a/an, and later that coffee is uncount- 
able; the bright student then shows him, in an English book, 
‘I'll have a coffee, please’). 
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Secondly, the teacher can go through his textbook seeing 
what class each noun belongs to (mews, for example, is F, not 
D), so that he can prepare suitable drills and exercises for 
each class of noun. When he comes to the word ice-cream, for 
instance, he tries it in the test-frames and finds it belongs to 
Class G. He can then prepare sentences such as Do you like 
ice-cream? Please give me an ice-cream; We want three ice- 
creams; I don't want much ice-cream today to show how the 
word patterns, and as the basis for drills and exercises. 

Thirdly, the teacher (or the textbook writer) can decide 
what vocabulary items and—more important—what meanings of 
each vocabulary item, to introduce at each stage on the basis 
of their patternings. He may decide, for instance, to start 
his course with Class A words only (car, etc). He could, if 
he wished, introduce words from Class B (team, etc.) at this 
stage, provided he did not employ the pattern of which Frame 
2 is an example (The...ave good). He would then be treating 
A/B as one class for the time being, and his pupils would not 
lose anything thereby: there would be no confusion. Similarly, 
he may wish to use words from Class G (e.g.a coffee, two 
ice-creams)at this stage. Here again, this could be done, 
provided he kept to the patterns which G shares with A. 

If the teacher or textbook writer introduces Class G (e.g. 
a coffee, two ice-creams ) at this stage, he will have the prob- 
lem later, when he introduces Class F (e.g. not much music, 
some ( /sam/ ) bread, a little water) of linking G up with F 
(e.g. not much coffee, some ice-cream). He may therefore 
prefer, in the early stages, to treat F/G as one class, instead 
of A/G. In that case, he will not teach G (a coffee, two ice- 
creams, etc.) in the first stage, with Class A ( car etc.). In- 
stead, he will teach not much coffee, some ice-cream, etc. in 
the second stage, with Class F (music, etc.); andleave a coffee, 
two ice-creams, etc., to later, when the contrast between A and 
F has become well established. These different orders of pre- 
sentation are simply matters of strategy: Teacher A, teaching 
students whose language is Y, may think one order more profit- 
able, because of the nature of Y; whereas Teacher B, whose 
pupils speak Z, may find a different order more successful be- 
cause of the way Z is structured. 

Once the order in which the noun-classes are to be pre- 
sented has been chosen, the teacher or textbook writer can work 
out guides for each stage. Here is one possible order of pre- 
sentation, followed by the relevant guides: 
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Stage Step | Class Frame| Examples 
EARLY 1 H 1 This is John. 
2 A 5 This is a book. 
3 A 3(a) These are books. 
4 = ee These are teams. 
5 This is a team. 
F 6 Some water. 
G 6 Some coffee. 
, F 1 He is drinking water. 
G 1 He is drinking coffee. 
INTER- 6 G {3 Bring me a coffee. 
MEDIATE 3(a) Bring us two coffees. 
7 B 2 The team are good. 
_& 2 The cattle are good. 
8 Do 2 The Portuguese are good. 
c 3(b) These cattle are good. 
Do 3(b) These Portuguese are good. 
Dj 2 The scissors are good. 
9 : 2 The Azores are good. 
D, 3(b) | These scissors are good. 
E 3(b) These Azores are good.8 
c 4 Cattle are good. 
10 {, 4 Scissors are useful. 
Do 4 Very tall Portuguese are 
rare. 
LATE 11 I 1 Shakespeare is interesting. 
. ie 5 A silver scissors. 
1 


A good Portuguese. 
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Stage Step Class Frame Examples 


LATE ( That little girl is a Joan 
(cont'd) H 6 too. 

We have several Joans in 
] our school. 





13 
He is a Twentieth Century 


Shakespeare. 
Shakespeares are rarer 
than Napoleons. 





We don't read much 
14 I 6 Shakespeare in our 
school. 

















GUIDES: 


Step 1: Nouns are not qualified by anything (contrast, e.g. 
Modern Greek, where names of persons and places are nearly 
always preceded by the definite article). 


Step 2: Names of persons or places are not qualified by 
anything (they are ‘unique'). Other nouns ('countables') must 
be qualified by a, an, one, my, your, his, her, its, our, their, 
this, that, or the {or any other determiner introduced up to or 
at this Step). 


Step 3: As Step 2, but any noun which is not a name can 
be put in the plural. It can then be used without any deter- 
miner; or with one of the following: my, your, his, her, its, 
our, their, these, those, two, three and other numerals (and 
any other suitable determiners introduced up to or at this Step). 


Step 4: Exactly as Step 3. 


Step 5: So far, we have distinguished between two classes 
only, the 'unique' and the 'countabie.' Now a third class, the 
‘uncountable,' is introduced. The ‘'unique' class have capital 
letters, the 'countable' and the 'uncountable' usually do not (re- 
member that our guides deal only with the situation up to the 
Step we have reached in each case). The ‘uncountable' class 
differs from the 'countable' in not occurring with a, an or one 
(contrast Step 2) and in not having a plural (contrast Step 3). 
In addition, it can occur without any determiner at all (e.g. in 
I like music), or with certain determiners that the 'countable' 
class cannot have: such are some( /sem/ ), any (meaning ‘an 
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indefinite amount of': this is not the same as any meaning 'it 
does not matter which'), much, little, a little (not the same 
little meaning 'small'), and any other introduced up to or at 
this Step. 

Both the 'countable' and the 'uncountable' class differ from 
the 'unique' class in being able to occur with my, your, his, 
her, our, their, this, that. Both the ‘unique' and the ‘un 
countable' class differ from the ‘countable’ in being able to 
occur with no determiner at all. 


Step 6: Here, for the first time, we get examples of 
words belonging to more than one of the classes set up so far; 
or, if you like it better that way, of words moving from one 
class to another. I suggest that the best way to deal with this 
phenomenon, if you feel you must talk about it to your class 
instead of just teaching it by practice, is to set up a new class, 
corresponding to our Class G above, and to call it 'uncountable/ 
countable,' or 'sometimes uncountable, sometimes countable.' 

The guides for the 'unique' class, the 'countable' class and 
the 'uncountable' class remain the same; but a new class is 
added which can occur either with no determiner; or with some, 
any, much, little, a little; or with a, an, one and inthe plur- 
al; or with my, your, his, her, its, our, their, this, that. A 
noun of this new class behaves as 'countable' when you want 
to count it (e.g. ome ice-cream, two ice-creams, _ etc.); and 
as 'uncountable' when you do not want to count it, but to meas— 
ure it (e.g. a lot of ice-cream, a little ice-cream, a liter of 
ice-cream, etc.). 


Step 7: Here, some of the nouns which have hitherto been 
treated as 'countable' are shown to belong to another class 
really, since they occur not only in the same environments as 
Class A, but also in some that Class A cannot occur in: it is 
possible to say The crowd was noisy and The car was noisy; but, 
whereas we can say The crowd were noisy, we cannot say * The 
car were noisy. The plural verb is used with these Class B 
nouns when we are thinking of the 'collective' as being made 
up of individuals, so that the idea in our minds is of more 
than one doer of the action of the verb (when, for instance, we 
say The team are playing well, we are thinking of the goal- 
keeper playing well, and the two backs playing well, and so 
on). The singular verb is used when we think of the 'collec- 
tive' as one single unit, so that the doer of the action of the 
verb is one (e.g. in The team is travelling by air, we are 
thinking of the team as one, perhaps even travelling with one 
group ticket). 





—— 4 
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Step 8: Here a new class is introduced, a class of nouns 

without s that is used with a plural, not a singular verb (for 

} the moment, we ignore Dg 5, which is not so common as Dg 2, 
3(b) and 4). 


| Step 9: This Step brings in plural nouns with s whichcannot 
) be used as singulars without s (it would be best not to introduce 
at this stage such compounds asa scissor movement and a 
) pincer movement). 


Step 10: In Steps 8 and 9 we are introduced to a class of 
E nouns (some with and some without s) which behave as plurals 

only. Here we are shown a difference between C/D on one side, 
and E onthe other: 'Plural only' nouns which do not normally 
have a capital letter, or which have a capital letter and denote 
nationalities, may appear without determiner (e.g. Cattle are 
useful; Very tall Portuguese ave rare); whereas ‘unique plural' 
nouns which are names of places must have a definite deter- 
miner (nearly always they have the). 


Step 11: This can be introduced whenever literature is 
started. It does not in any way change the guide given for 
"unique' nouns in Step 2. 


\ } Step 12: Here we find Class D behaving as 'countables,' 
t which means that, whereas so far we have treated C/D/Eas 
d ‘plural only,' we now set up a new guide: Classes C/E are 
<4 always plural; whereas Class D is usually plural, but can also 
f be used as a countable singular; i.e. it is a new class of 'plural 
only/countable' nouns. 
L Step 13: Here we see that the class of nouns we have 
3 treated as 'unique' so far (H/I) can on occasions behave as 
3 ‘countable' up to a point: our new guide is that a singular 
; name of a person or place which has a capital letter usually 


, has no determiner; but when we do not think of it as 'unique,' 
Z but as belonging to a class, it can take the determiners a, an, 
3 one, and be put in the plural (e.g. when we say My daughter is 
> a Joan too, we are thinking of all Joans as belonging to one 
> subdivision of the class of girls—the subdivision with the name 
> Joan, as against the subdivision with the name Mary, etc. 
- When, however, we say Joan is ten years old, we are refer- 
) ring to one unique Joan). At this stage, the name of Class 
. H/I can be changed to 'unique/countable.' 


Step 14: Here the class of ‘unique/countable' nouns is 
split into two: the names of writers, composers, etc. can 
sometimes be found treated as '‘uncountable,' whereas the 
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names of other people cannot. This means that a new class 
is formed, a class of 'unique/countable/uncountable/ nouns, 
which differs from the 'unique/countabie' class in being able to 
appear with the determiners some ( /sam/), any, much, little , 
a little, etc. (see Step 5). This can occur when Shakespeare 
(or whoever the writer or composer is) means ‘of the works of 
Shakespeare (etc. )' 

We have now come to the end of this suggested order or 
presentation of noun-classes and of the guides I suggest could 
be used at each Step in this presentation. Here is a summary 
of the classes the students will know at each Step of this pre- 
sentation: 


Step No. of classes known Names of classes known. 





1 one no name. 

2 two unique; countable. 

3 " ditto. 

= " ditto. 

5 three ditto, plus uncountable. 

6 four ditto, plus uncountable/countable 
(formed by splitting G from F/G). 

7 five ditto, plus collective (formed by 
splitting B from A/B). 

8 six ditto, plus plural only. 

9 six ditto. 

10 seven ditto, plus unique plural (formed 
by splitting E from C/D/E). 

11 " ditto. 

12 eight ditto, plus plural only/countable 


(formed by splitting D from C/D). 


13 " ditto, except that unique changes its 
name to unique/countable. 


14 nine ditto, plus unique /countable / un- 
countable (formed by splitting I 
from H/I). 
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MORPHEME ALTERNANTS IN SPANISH VERB FORMS 


Marlene K. Walker 


1. Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the alternants of 
a certain class of Spanish morphemes, namely a subclass of 
those which combine with verbal endings, e.g., morphemes of 
the type {lleg-| 'arrive' in /leg-dr/~/lég-a/, or {pens-{ 'think' 
in /pens-dr/~/piéns-a/, etc. The exact limitations of the 
corpus are defined in section 4.3. The merits of the tradi- 
tional and structural descriptions are discussed, the basis for 
evaluation presumably being their relative simplicity. 


2. Traditional Description 

In traditional presentations, (e.g., Gramatica de la Lengua 
Espanola, Real Academia: Espanola, Madrid, 1931) verbs are 
divided into two main classes: regular and irregular. Those 
verbs which in all their tenses and persons retain the letters 1 
in the root (Yadical) and take the 'ordinary' endings of the con- 
jugation to which they belong are termed regular verbs. Anir- 
regular verb is any which is conjugated altering either the root 
or the endings characteristic of the regular conjugation, or 
both, e.g.,femer ‘fear' is termed regular but pevder 'lose' ser 
‘be' are different classes of irregular verbs. 

Verbs are divided into three conjugations. An example is 
given of a regular verb representing each conjugation; first, 
amar, ‘to love'; second, femeyr, ‘to fear'; third, partir, ‘to di- 
vide.' Fifty-five simple inflected and derived forms of the verb 
are listed, comprising eight tenses in six persons plus the in- 
finitive, gerund, past participle and four imperative forms. 

The first class of irregular verbs is described in the fol- 
lowing manner. It is first stated that the vowel in the penulti- 
mate syllable of the infinitive of some verbs ise. The rule 
for the conjugation of these verbs is that the e diphthongizes to 
ie under stress, e.g., pensar, ‘to think' but pienso, 'I think.' 
One hundred twenty-six first conjugation verbs which follow 
the pattern are listed. 





1Most traditional grammars are based on the orthography, where- 
as this study considers only the spoken language, e.g., llegar /ieg-ar/ 
'to arrive' llegué /Tegu-é/ "I arrived' is in some grammars as irregu- 
lar because of the letter wu. 33 
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The second group of irregular verbs includes those verbs 
whose penultimate syllable in the infinitive contains 0 which 
diphthongizes to we under stress, e.g., contar, ‘to count' but 
cuento, 'I count."" One hundred first conjugation verbs of this 
type are listed. All irregular verbs are described in this man- 
ner until verbs like ser, saber, and their compounds, if any, 
are the only members of their respective classes. 

A number is assigned to each class. This number might 
appear with every member of that group in the dictionary. In 
use, the number refers a reader to a particular part of the 
grammar section where the rules for the conjugation of that 
verb are given. For example: number 1 designates verbs 
which conjugate in the same manner aspensar, namely with 
diphthonigization of @ toze under stress. The grammar sec~ 
tion gives this rule and an example listing the tense and per- 
son forms in which diphthongization occurs. 


3. A Structural Restatement of the Traditional Description 

The conventional method provides the following relevant in- 
formation. The basic form for all Spanish verbal root morph- 
emes is the allomorph which occurs in the infinitive. Three 
groups of verbs are distinguished according to the set of tense- 
person endings which may follow the root morpheme. ‘'Regular' 
verbs are said to have a single allomorph. In certain tenses 
and persons the stress is said to fall on the root and in others 
on the endings.? 'Irregular' verbs are classified (1) according 
to their root morpheme alternants, which may vary by vowel 
alternation (e--i), diphthongization (e ~ie, o ~ue),* a combina- 
tion of the two (o~ue ~u, e~ie ~i), suppletion (/b-oy/ 'I go'-- 
/fu-f/ 'I went'), consonants alternating with zero (/konos-ér/ 
'to know'~/konésk-0/ 'I know'), and (2) according to variations 
in their tense-person endings (/-oy/ in /d-éy/ 'I give' as op- 
posed to the 'regular' ending /-o/ in /kdnt-o/ 'I sing"). 


4. Method of Analysis 
4.1 Symbols 


The symbol ~ is used to indicate that two vowels or se- 
quences of vowels constitute the propriae‘* of two allomorphs, 





2The orthographic basis used does not describe stress adequately. 
In traditional presentation, stress is not considered part of the stem 
but part of the environment, which uowever is not made explicit. 


3The traditional description is most readily converted into a 
process type model in which diphthongization is a typical term, cf. 
C. F. Hockett, "Two Models of Grammatical Description," Word, 
10. 210-234, 1954. 

4The terms, propriae, communis, etc., are used as suggested 
by R. S. Wells, "Automatic Alternation," Language 25.99-116, 1949. 
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e.g., (i6é~e), or that two morphs are alternants of the same 
morpheme, e.g., /piéns/~/péns-/, or that two forms have a 
morpheme in common, e.g., /piéns-o/~/pens-ar/. Morphemes 
are enclosed in brackets, | |, and written orthographically, e.g., 
{pens-}. Slant lines, / / , enclose forms in phonemic tran- 
scription. Vowels and diphthongs in alternation are set off 
from the text by parentheses, e.g. (€ ~ié; 6~ué). Morph or 
morpheme boundaries are indicated by hyphens, e.g., /pens-dr/ 
or {pens-}. Angles < > are used to indicate the presence or 
absence of a sequence, e.g., r<t,b> means either y or vt or vb. 


4.2 Basis for Analysis 

All Spanish verbal root-morphemes have more than one 
morpheme alternant. Some alternants differ only by stress, 
which in the present method of description is considered a part 
of the alternant, e.g., the morpheme jcant-} 'sing' has two 
alternants /kant-/~/kant-/ in /kant-dr/~/kdnt-a/. In other 
verbs, in addition to differences of stress, morpheme alternants 
vary by vowel-vowel alternations (¢~f~i), by vowel-diphthong 
alternations (@~%é), or by a combination of the two (é~ ié ~Y; 
6~ué~i). In other words, these morphemes have two or three 
morphs whose propriae consist of vowels and diphthongs, e.g., 
(€é~id) in /pens-dr/~ /piéns-a/. 


4.3 Corpus 

The corpus of verbal roots chosen for description includes 
all morphemes whose alternants differ only by stress, or by 
stress and vowel or diphthong alternations. Three types of 
verbs will not be discussed, namely, those whose morphemes 
have two or more alternants which differ to the extent that 
there is no communis, i.e., suppletive alternants, e.g., /b-6y/ 
~/i-ba/~/fu-i/ 'go,' those whose propriae consist of consonan- 
tal and vocalic phonemes, e.g., /téng-o/~ /tién-e/ 'have,' and 
those whose propriae consist of consonantal phonemes, e.g., 
/konosk-0/~ /konés-e/ 'know.' 


4.4 Analysis 
In this description, verbs are divided into two groups: group 
I contains those verbs whose basic alternant is the unstressed 
allomorph as in the infinitive. All these verbs take what are 
traditionally called third conjugation endings. Group II contains 
those verbs whose basic alternant is the stressed allomorph as 
in the third person singular present tense form. All those 
verbs take first and second conjugation endings. 
The notion of a basic allomorph implies that alternants are 
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predictable in one direction only. For example, in group I, 
i.e., third conjugation verbs, there are morphemes like |vest-} 
'dress' in forms like /best-ir/ and /bist-o/ (and /bist-4mos/) 
and others like assist-} 'attend' in forms like /asist-ir/ and 
/asist-o/. Starting with the stressed alternant will not permit 
the distinction between /bist-o/ and /asist-o/ since there is no 
way of predicting the different unstressed alternants, /best-ir/ 
with /é/ in one case, but /asist-ir/ with /{/ in the other. On 
the other hand, starting with the unstressed alternant /vest- -ir/ 
vs. /asist-ir/ permits a rule for | vest- | of the type é~i~t, i 
occurring before unstressed endings, Y before iV add 4 and a 
rule for {asist-} of the type i~i, ioccurring before unstressed 
endings. 

In group II verbs, i.e., first and second conjugation verbs, 
the reverse is true. There are morphemes like {cont-} 'count' 
with forms like /kont-dr/ and /kuént-o/ and others like jmont-} 
‘mount' with forms like /mont-ar/ and /mént-o/. Starting with 
the unstressed alternant will not permit the distinction between 
/mont-dr/ and /kont-ar/ since there is no way of predicting the 
different stressed alternants, /mént-a/ with /6/ in one case, but 
/kuént-a/ with /ué/ in the other. On the other hand, starting 
with the stressed alternant /kuént- a/ vs. /mont-a/ permits a 
rule for {cont-} of the type ué~d, 6 occurring before stressed 
endings and a rule for {mont-} of the type 6~6, 6 occurring 
before stressed endings. 

Using the framework proposed by Rulon Wells, we begin in 
each case with morph A, a basic alternant of morpheme M, 
from which the derivative forms, morph B and in some cases 
a third morph, C, may be predicted. It is not possible to pre- 
dict morph A from morph B and/or C. The occurrence of each 
morph may be characterized in phonemic terms. For group I, 
except for morph A, no morph of morpheme M occurs before /; 
except for morph B, no morph of morpheme M occurs before 
unstressed endings; and except for morph C, no morph of morph- 
eme M occurs before endings 4, iV. An illustration follows: 


M - morpheme (a class of two or more morphs) - | sent-} 
A - basic morph - /sént-/ 

B - derived morph - /siént-/ 

C - derived morph - /sint-/ 

Ea - environment of A - before i 
Eb - environment of B - before unstressed endings 
Ec - environment of C - before endings 4, iV 

Ct - communis of A, B, and C - /s--nt/ 

A-C' (A minus C') - propria of A - é 
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B-C' (B minus C') - propria of B - ié 
C-C' (C minus C') - propria of C - Y 


For group II, except for morph A, no morph of morpheme . 
M occurs before unstressed endings and except for morph B, no 
morph of morpheme M occurs before stressed endings. 


M - morpheme (a class of two or more morphs) - {piens-} 
A - basic morph - /piéns-/ 

B - derived morph - /péns-/ 

Ea - environment of A - before unstressed endings 

Eb - environment of B - before stressed endings 

C' - communis of A and B - /p--ns/ 

A-C' (A minus C') - propria of A - ié 

B-C' (B minus C') - propria of B - @ 


5. The Description 
Group I. The basic form for all verbs that take third con- 
jugation endings is the unstressed allomorph as in the infinitive. 
1. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CeC;/ where C 
= any consonant or consonantal cluser and Cj = r<t,b,n>, nt, 
the stem alternants are determined according to the following 
rules. 


é~ié ~I, ié occurring before unstressed | endings. 
Y occuring before endings 4, iV. (V represents 
é or 6.) 
Example: /sént-/~/siént-/~/sint-/ 'feel' as in sentir, 
siento, sintid6. The rule covers approximately 39 verbs. 


There are two exceptions: the morpheme jserv-} ‘serve’ 
has three allomorphs /sérb-/~ /sirb-/~/sirb-/ alternating ac- 
cording to the rules of I.2 below; thus, servir, sirvo, sirvid: 
the morpheme {discern-} 'discern' has an alternant in /ié/ be- 
fore unstressed endings, /disérn-/~ /disiérn-/ as in discernir, 
discierno. ° 

2. If the basic allomorph is of the shape / <C> €C9/ where 
Cy = any consonant or consonantal cluster other than Cy above, 
the stem alternants are determined according to the following 


rules. 


occurring before unstressed endings. 
occuring before endings 4, iV. 


— 4 - « 
e~i~Ti, i 
Yr 
i 





SAnother similar exception is the defective verb concerniy 'con- 
cern.' 
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Example: /ped-/~ /pid-/~/pid-/ 'ask' as in pedir, pido, 
pidié. The rule covers 42 verbs. 

There are three exceptions: sumevrgir 'plunge,' impertir 
'grant,' denegrir ‘defame,’ covered by the rule of I.4 below, 
ii€.5: 

é~é, é occurring before unstressed endings. 


Example: /sumérx-/~/symérx-/asin sumergir, sumerjo. 


3. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /COC/, the stem 
alternants are determined according to the following rules. 


- 


0 ~ué~u, ué occurring before unstressed endings. 


u 
tu occuring before endings 4, iV. 

Example: /ddrm-/~/duérym -/~/diirm-/ 'sleep' as in dormir, 
duermo, durmio. Therulecoversthreeverbs,dormir, adormir 
"put to sleep,' and morir ‘'die.' 6 


4. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CVC/ where V 
equals any other vowel or diphthong, the stem alternants are 
determined according to the following rules. 


v~vV, V occurring before unstressed endings. 


Example: /part-/~/pdrt-/ ‘divide' as in partir, parto; 
/bib-/~ /bib-/ 'live' as in vivir, vivo. 


Group II. The basic form for all other verbs, i.e., verbs 
that take first and second conjugation endings, is the stressed 
allomorph as in the third person singular present tense indica- 
tive form. 

1. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CiéC/, the stem 
alternants are determined according to the following rules. 


ié ~é, € occurring before stressed endings. 


Example: /piéns-/~/péns-/ 'think' as in piensa, pensar; 
/piérd-/~/pérd-/ 'lose' as in pierde, perder. The rule covers 
186 verbs. 


There are the following exceptions in which: 


ié ~i&, ié occurring before stressed endings. 





6There are two exceptions, Podriy 'annoy' and abolir ‘aboiish', 
which must be listed elsewhere since the former has alternant forms 
throughout and the latter is defective. 


ee 
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/diét-/ (a-)’ ‘diet, put on a diet' 
/agriét-/ 'crack' 

/kiét-/ (a-) 'quiet' 

/enfiél-/ ‘put in balance’ 

/enyél-/ 'make bitter' 

/enriél-/ 'make into ingots' 

/-tiés-/ (a-, en-) 'stiffen' 

/impasiént-/ ‘irritate’ 

/oriént-/ ‘orientate’ 

/diésm-/ (re-) ‘tithe, tithe a second time’ 
/biéld-/ 'winnow with a fork' 

/alién-/ ‘alienate’ 

/aniébl-/ 'cloud' 

/ariésg-/ 'risk' 

/-biéx-/ (a-, em-) 'grow old, grow old’ 


2. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CuéC/, stem 
alternants are determined according to the following rules. 


ué ~6, 5 occurring before stressed endings. 


Example: /kuént-/~ /k&nt-/ 'count' as in cuenta, contar; 
/muél-/~ /m6l-/ 'grind' as in muele, moler. This rule covers 
122 verbs. 


There are the following exceptions in which ué~ué, ué oc- 
curring before stressed endings. 
/kolikués-/ 'melt or fuse' 

/wék-/ (a-, en-) 'excavate' 
/muébl-/ (a-) 'furnish a house' 
/antruéx-/ 'play carnival tricks' 
/deswés-/ 'bone an animal' 
/amuél-/ ‘gather wheat into granary' 
/enkuéb-/ 'conceal' 

/engrués/ 'swell' 

There is one verb in which ué~w, @ occurring before 
stressed endings. This is the morpheme {jug-{ ‘'play' with 
alternants /xuég-/~ /xiig-/, as in juega, jugar. 

3. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CVC/, where V 
equals any other vowel or diphthong, stem alternants are de- 
termined according to the following rules. 


v~V, Vv occurring before stressed endings. 


Example: /kant-/~/kant-/ 'sing' as in canto, cantar; 
Ta- and en- in parentheses indicate prefixes which combine with 
the root morpheme. 
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/béb-/~/béb-/ 'drink' as in bebo, beber; /tom-/~/tém-/ 'take' 
as in tomo, tomar. 


The advantage of the traditional description in terms of the 
infinitive is obviously that it distinguishes the three sets of 
endings: e.g., amar, temer, partir; this information may be 
given within the description presented here by the addition of a 
morphophoneme, say X, which would distinguish second from 
first conjugation verbs. Thus an unstressed allomorph means 
third conjugation; a stressed allomorph means first conjugation; 
a_stressed allomorph plus X means second conjugation; /part-/, 
/lég-/, and /béb-X/ indicate that stems combine with three 
sets of endings in the infinitives partir, llegar, and beber. 


6. Evaulation and Summary 

The criteria for evaluating linguistic descriptions are ex- 
haustiveness and simplicity. Given the somewhat restricted 
corpus chosen, it is felt that the proposed description offers 
greater simplicity. It provides a somewhat more complicated 
rule but a much shorter list of exceptions than is traditionally 
necessary. 

Any description of Spanish verbs must account for the fol- 
lowing seven classes: two groups of first conjugation verbs 
represented by /mont-/ and /kint-/; two groups of second 
conjugation verbs, /béb-/ and /perd-/; and three groups of 
third conjugation verbs, /bib-/, /péd-/, and /sént-/. The ob- 
ject is to begin with the form showing maximum differentiation. 
From the ideal basic form, one would be able to predict the 
occurrence of both stem alternants and verbal endings. How- 
ever, such a form does not exist in Spanish, unless one de- 
vises hypothetical forms, e.g., */bibi/. 

The following are four possible approaches to the corpus. 


1. In the traditional description, the dictionary entry is 
the infinitive consisting of the unstressed allomorph of the 
stem and one of the three morphs (-ar, -er, -ir). Any form 
that is differentiated from the comparable form of the other 
conjugations of verbs would serve equally well. In fact, the 
first person plural present indicative form may offer more in- 
formation than the infinitive. It enables the distinction between 
first, second, and third conjugations (e.g., montamos ‘we 
mount,' bebemos'we drink,' vivimos ‘we live'), and further—- 
more, reveals the 'irregularity' of a form like somos 'we are' 
which the infinitive ser, as opposed to beber, does not. 

Except in third conjugation verbs, neither alternants nor 
verbal endings may be predicted from the unstressed allomorph 
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alone. That is, given the form /sént-/ 'sit,' there is no way 
of predicting that the infinitive ending is /-ar/ (as opposed to, 
say /sent-ir/ 'feel') or that the stressed alternant is /siént-/ 
as in /siént-a/ (as opposed to, say /imbént-a/). Instead, 
one of three morphophonemes (I, II, III) appears with the dic- 
tionary entry to distinguish 'radical changing' verbs. The ab- 
sence of a morphophoneme indicates that the verb is 'regular.' 
In order to distinguish the seven classes, the most efficient 
use of such a method would involve a stem, three morphs (-ar, 
-er, -iv) and two morphophonemes (I, II). 8 Typical listings 
would be: 


Teb-dr 
pens -ar 
beb-ér 
perd-ér I 
bib-ir 
sent-ir I 
ped-ir II 


AaQOurwonre 


2. An alternative approach might be to consider as basic 
the third person singular present indicative form consisting of 
the stressed allomorph of the stem followed by a verbal end- 
ing, /a/ or /e/. First conjugation verbs /léb-a/ and /piéns-a/ 
are thus differentiated from the rest by their final morphs and 
from each other by the absence or presence of a diphthong. 
Similarly, bebe and pierde are distinguished from one another, 
and vive and siente are likewise differentiated from one another. 
However, second and third conjugation verbs cannot be distin- 
guished from one another since the final morph is /e/ in both 
cases, unless a morphophoneme (X) is added, indicating third 
conjugation, e.g., /bibe X/. In addition, the /pide/ type verbs 
must be distinguished from the /bibe/ type, presumably by some 
other morphophoneme A. According to such a scheme, the seven 
classes are: 


1. 1éb-a 
2. piéns-a 
3. béb-e 





8The traditional description uses a different symbol (III) which is 
superfluous. The I with third conjugation forms means that the alter- 
nation é-~-ié ~i occurs. A further reduction could be effected by add- 
ing the division between /CéCyjfir/and /CéCgir/ in the rule for appli- 
cation of I, where Cy is r4t,n,b>, nt, and C2 is any other consonant 
or consonant cluster, cf. section 5. 
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piérd-e 
bib-e X 
siént-e X 
pid-e XA | 
This description utlizes a stem, two morphs (a and e) and two 
morphophonemes (X and A). (No saving is effected by substitu- 

ting, say Y for XA). 


3. A hypothetical form containing a morph other than /e/ 
(e.g., /i/) could be constructed to separate third conjugation ) 
verbs. Again, a morphophoneme, A, is used to separate 
*/pidi-A/ type verbs from */bibi/ type. The seven classes 
would be indicated as follows: ) 
° Téb-a } 
piéns-a 
béb-e } 
piérd-e 
*bib-i 
*siént-i 
*pid-i A 
The system utilizes a stem, three morphs (a, e, i), and one 
morphophoneme (A). } 





AQT, 


AO kh WwWNw 
cue. = © 


4. The description proposed in this paper utilizes a basic 
form which predicts stem alternants and, with the addition of 
one morphphoneme, X, verbal ending. Thus: 
. Iéb- 
. piéns- 
béb-X 
. piérd-X 
bib- 
- sent- 
ped- 


AO rP WN 


It utilizes a stem, no morphs, and one morphophoneme.? It 

reduces the number of morphs and morphophonemes, but re- 
quires the use of both stressed and unstressed allomorphs as 
basic. 












9Actually another morphophoneme is needed to distinguish verbs 
like /adiét-A/ and /kolikués-XA/ which retain the diphthong in their 
unstressed form (/adiet-4r/ and /kolikueser/). 
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In order to learn Spanish verbs using the traditional de- 
scription, the student is first given a model for 'regular' verbs, 
which is equivalent to a statement like: 


1) v~V, Vv occurring before unstressed endings, e.g., 
6~6 as in /mont-dr/, /mént-o/. 


"Radical-change' verbs are covered by a second rule like: 


2) O~ué, ué occurring before unstressed endings, e.g., 
5 ~ué as in /kont-dr/, /kuént-o/. 


For the conjugation of 'radical-change' verbs like coniar, 
the one hundred first conjugation verbs to which the rule ap- 
plies must be listed. They must be memorized as belonging 
to this list since they cannot otherwise be identified as excep- 
tions to Rule 1. It is worth mentioning that the list contains 
some very common verbs. 

It is felt that it would be simpler for a student to learn 
the application of a more complex rule with a short list of ex- 
ceptions although this assumption has not been tested or veri- 
fied. The complex rule works better, of course, for the pur- 
poses of description. The following rule would be given. 


3) a. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CuéC/, ué ~6, 
occurring before stressed endings. 

b. Ifthe basic allomorph is of the shape /C6C/, 6~6, 
occurring before stressed endings. 


OC 


OC 


Thirteen verbs, none of which is very common, must be 
learned as exceptions. 


Similarly, the traditional presentation presents rules like: 


4) €~ie, ié occurring before unstressed endings, with a 
list of one hundred twenty-six first conjugation verbs to be 
memorized. 


The description suggested here provides for: 


vy 


5) a. If the basic allomorph is of the shape (CiéC/, ié ~é, 
€ occurring before stressed endings. 
b. If the basic allomorph is of the shape /CéC/, é ~&, 
é occurring before unstressed endings. 


It is clear that Rules 3b and 5b can be generalized to v~ v, 
and in this way account for all 'regular' verbs. 

The pedagogical application of this description would pre- 
sumably involve a vocabulary (= lexicon) of basic forms like 
piensa, lleva, pierde, bebe, vivir, sentir, pedir and a gram- 
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matical rule which eliminates the need for long lists to be 
memorized as exceptions. 

Drill patterns based on this description would presumably 
introduce the basic allomorph first, e.g., 


El bebe la leche. 
El pierde la leche. 


In order to illustrate the rule, (6é~&; ié~ 6) patterns with 
the other allomorphs could be introduced, as follows: 


Nosotros bebemos la leche. 
Nosotros perdemos la leche. 


And the reverse order would be utilized for third conjuga- 
tion verbs: 


Nosotros dividimos la leche. 
Nosotros hervimos la leche. 
Nosotros pedimos la leche. 


In order to illustrate the rule, (i~i; @ before r<t,n, b>, 
nt ~ié~Y; @ before other C~i~i) examples with the other allo- 
morphs are introduced, as follows: 


Yo divido la leche. 
Yo pido la leche. 
Yo hiervo la leche. 


But: 


El dividié la leche. 
El pidiod la leche. 
El hirvio la leche. * 





*This study is based on the author's thesis of the same title pre- 
sented to Indiana University for the M.A. degree in Linguistics. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Sol Saporta who directed the thesis 
and to Dr. Edward Stankiewicz and the other members of the Ethno- 
linguistic Seminar for their contributions and profitable discussions re- 
garding earlier versions of this paper. 
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"TECHNEMES" AND THE RHYTHM OF CLASS ACTIVITY’ 


Earl W. Stevick 
Scarritt College 


This article presents one principle of language teaching. It 
is a simple principle, yet in observing scores of teachers, 
I have seldom seen it followed. The teachers who have followed 
it have been successful ones. The principle applies, I believe, 
to all successful systems of language teaching, even to systems 
which seem to be mutually contradictory. What I shall de- 
scribe is not a method; it is rather an "temic" approach to the 
devising of methods.? 

There are two very broad conditions for language learning: 
"exposure to the language'' to be learned, and morale. Morale 
in turn represents a combination of self-confidence and keen 
interest in the work at hand. But if morale and rate of ex- 
posure are to remain high over long periods of time, the stu- 
dent must feel a continuing sense of progress. Closely con- 
nected with the sense of progress is the rhythm of class ac- 
tivity. 

With respect to the rhythm of activity, the teacher faces 
twin problems: the foot-shuffling of those for whom things are 
moving too slowly, and the head-hanging of those who are baf- 
fled. Often when we establish or break routines, we do so 
because we have recognized that one of these is taking place. 
Frequently, of course, they develop side by side in a single 
class. 

Even in a homogeneous class, however, the problem of 
rhythm would remain. No matter what cycle of activity we 
establish, it will fail if we do not control the rate at which 
the student encounters difficulties. Too many difficulties per 
minute will overwhelm him, while too few will leave him rest- 
less. 

What I am suggesting is that we may effect changes, and 
thus maintain in the class a sense of progress, with little or 
no change in the linguistic problems. We do this, obviously, 





lBased on a paper read before the EFL Section of the University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, April 24, 1959. 
2The term "emic," like some of the key ideas of this article, is 


borrowed from Kenneth L. Pike. 
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by varying the type of activity. But successful manipulation of 
class activity is not always as easy as it sounds. To be ef- 
fective, it must be flexible. And it can be flexible only if 
the teacher knows thoroughly, not only a few principal methods, 
but also dozens of partially similar techniques which may be 
substituted for one another. 

That is to say, somewhere in the process of making a les- 
son plan, we select a sequence of broad and general types of 
activity in which we expect to engage. Too often, that is 
exactly where we stop: we select categories of activity that 
are broad and general. Then, when we get into class, we go 
ahead and engage in them—broadly and generally. I am recom- 
mending that we take a sharper look at these "categories of 
activity." 

I would like to illustrate this approach by applying it to 
one of my own favorite teaching devices for advanced students, 
the anecdote. The general procedure is one which I first saw 
used in German, by Dr. Heinz von Schliiching, but which I have 
also heard described with enthusiasm by teachers from various 
parts of the world. 

Following this procedure, the teacher first reads an anec- 
dote aloud several times, with the students relying entirely on 
their ears. The teacher then uses questions and paraphrases 
to insure comprehension and to make the students familiar with 
the language of the story. Finally, the students write the story 
in "their own words." 

One of the "categories of activity" which we have just men- 
tioned is that of asking questions. But within this category we 
may make some further distinctions. We may differentiate first 
of all among various types of questions according to their gram— 
matical structure. Writers commonly distinguish at least yes- 
no questions, alternative questions, and questions that begin 
with question words. Harold Palmer? and Faye Bumpass‘ are 
among those who make still more such distinctions. Professor 
Gurrey,° using a different principle, classifies questions ac- 
cording to their content. He speaks of "Stage I Questions" 
(questions whose answer is contained in the wording of the story), 
"Stage II Questions" (those with an answer implied in the con- 
tent of the story), and "Stage III Questions" (questions pertain- 
ing to the students' own lives). 





3H. E. Palmer, The Teaching of Oral English (London, 1940). 

4FL. Bumpass, The Teaching of English as a Foreign Laaguage 
(Ciudad Trujillo, 1950). 

5p. Gurrey, Teaching English as a Foreign Language (London, 
1955). 
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If we cross-classify according to both form and content, 
we find that there are at least nine different kinds of questions 
which we may ask about a story. See the diagram for a set of 
Simple examples. Each of these kinds of question is the basis 


Included in "story": 


This little boy is holding a broom....He has cleaned his room.... 
He has put the toys under the bed....He is showing his room to his 
mother.... 


Types of questions on this story: 








"Stage I" "Stage II" "Stage III" 
Yes-no Is the boy hold- Is the boy's mother Do you clean your 
ing a broom? angry? own room? 





Alterna- Is the boy hold- Is the boy's mother Do you clean your 
tive ing a broom, ors pleased, or angry? room, or does your 
a toy? mother ? 





Question What is the boy How does the boy's Who cleans your 
Words holding ? mother feel? room? 





for what is potentially a separate "technique."" That is, the 
teacher may ask a series of yes-no questions takendirectly from 
the story. The example given is "Is the boy holding a broom?" 
At another time, he may ask a series of questions using inter- 
rogative words (who, when, why), taken from the same story. 
The example given is "What is the boy holding?" I would like, 
for the purposes of this article, to use the word "technique" in 
such a way that these two types of question are taken as ex- 
emplifying two different "techniques." 

Now, it is doubtful that most teachers, as they stand (or 
sit) in a classroom "doing-questions-and-answers," are aware 
of these nine different techniques which they have at their dis- 
posal. ll too often, we blur the distinctions by asking one 
kind of question after another, in random order. We may even 
fail to exploit the entire range, confining ourselves to one or 
two grammatical types of question, or to "Stage I Questions." 

A crucial question, of course, is whether these ninekinds 
of question are of interest to anyone except the armchair peda- 
gogué; are they relevant to the problems of teaching real stu- 
dents? How important, in other words, is the difference between 
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a yes-no question whose answer is implied in a story, and a 
yes-no question whose answer comes from the lives of the 
students? Or, perhaps we should recognize more than nine 
categories! Would it be profitable to distinguish, for example, 
between what-questions and why-questions? Or between ques- 
tions with a "true subject" and those in which "the place of 
the subject is filled by the word there''? 

In answering questions such as these, we inevitably find 
ourselves driven toward the kind of attitude which Pike has 
called "emic."® An "temic" approach to a set of data 
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is in essence valid for . . . only one minimum dia- 
lect at a time or for the relatively homogenous and 
integrated behavior of one .. . culturally defined 
class of people; it is an attempt to discover ... the } 
pattern . . . of that particular . . . culture in ref- 

erence to the way in which the various elements of 

that culture are related to each other in the function- 

ing of that particular pattern. . .7 
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By contrast, an "etic'’’ approach "studies data in reference to 
[a] system'"® which has not been created with reference to the 
particular set of data being studied. 

In Pike's theory, an "temic behavior cycle," also called a 
"behavioreme," "[has] closure signalled by overt objective 
clues within the verbal or non-verbal behavior of the domestic 
participants . . ."° I am here suggesting that the teacher 
consciously look for and deliberately exploit the clues which are 
present in the behavior of the domestic participants (the stu- 
dents) in a particular sub-subculture (an individual class). That 
is, the answers to the questions that we asked above depend on | 
the reactions of the students: does their behavior show those 
distinctions to be "emic'"'? 

Specifically, how do the students respond to a change from 
one of those apparently different techniques to another? There 
are two criteria: (1) will a switch from one to the other dissi- 
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6Pike coins the terms emic andetic by utilizing the last parts 
of the words phonemic and phonetic. ) 

7K. L. Pike, Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the 
Structure of Human Behavior (Glendale, 1954), p. 8a. I wish to ack- 
knowledge the value of Pike's work in stimulating my own thinking; at 


the same time, he is in no way responsible for any mis-applications , 
of his ideas which I may have introduced into this article. 
8 Ibid. 
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9 Ibid. , p. 58a. 
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pate restlessness among those students for whom things have 
been moving too slowly? (2) will a switch from one to the 
other cause trouble for the slower students? Any pair of tech- 
niques which, for a given teaching situation, satisfy either or 
both of these criteria are then significantly ("emically") distinct 
in that situation: we might call them separate technique-emes, 
or "technemes."" In some situations, of course, these usable 
("technemic") distinctions will be etically relatively narrow, 
and in others relatively broad. It has been my experience, 
however, that most teachers fail to recognize how fine a dis- 
dinction of technique is needed either to dispel restlessness or 
to create difficulty. 

Note that the same pair of techniques which proved to be 
"different technemes" is one situation might in some other situ- 
ation fail to satisfy either of our two criteria. [m that situa- 
tion, no matter how great or small the "etic" difference be- 
tween them, and notwithstanding the fact that in the first situa- 
tion they were emically distinct, we could not say that the two 
techniques represented "different technemes." 

"Technemes" in this sense are very numerous. Further- 
more, they are related to one another systematically, much 
as the phonemes of a language are related to one another in an 
interlocking set of distinctive features. For that reason, we 
frequently find that transition from any one techneme, say Tech- 
neme A, to some other techneme, B, is easier than transition 
from A to C. For example, the shift from yes-no questions 
on a text to question-word questions on the same text should be 
smoother than a shift from the same yes-no questions to ques- 
tion-word questions based on the extracurricular interests of 
the students. The goal of the teacher as he works with a class 
is to select a series of technemes which will give the amount 
of drill needed, forestalling restlessness without causing trouble 
for the poorer students: frequent changes to satisfy the strong, 
but small ones to preserve the weak. 

As a matter of fact, the nine techniques in the diagram 
are only a beginning. Some further "etic" differences which 
in many Situations will prove "emic'"' are (1) type of answer 
(long or short), (2) type of response (unison or choral), (3) 
order of students giving individual answers (fixed or random) 
(4) order of questions (parallel to story or not), (5) tempo (slow 
or brisk). Combining these distinctions with those in the dia- 
gram, we arrive at a total of at least 108 workable combina- 
tions representing potential technemes, in place of the one 
broad and general activity "asking questions about a story." 
In a situation for which all 108 of these differences were "emic," 
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a skillful teacher would select not two or three, and not all 
108, but the two or three dozen which seemed most suitable 
for the class and the subject matter he was teaching. 

A second illustration of this 'technemic" approach to the 
devising of methods will help to put the first into perspective. 
One sort of class activity which is receiving wide discussion 
these days is the memorizing of dialogues. What are some 
of the etic differences of technique which will prove to be 
emic in some situations? Here are a few of the most obvious: 


Listening (3) Books closed (3) 
vs. vs. 

Repetition Books open 

vs. a 

Reprod. without Books open, but used as 
direct imitation little as possible 

Choral repetition (2) Repeating each line (2) 
vs. two or more times 
Individual repetition vs. 


Going straight through 
the dialogue 

Calling on students in (2) 

fixed order 

vs. 

Calling on them in random 

order 


(72 possible combinations) 


I have found all of these differences to be "emic," using Para- 
tore's English Dialogues for Foreign Students, with a class 
of advanced university students in this country. 

If space permitted, we could analyze other sorts of class 
activity from this point of view: reading in class, doing sub- 
stitution drills, and so forth. Each type of activity would yield 
its own family of techniques (potential technemes). With any of 
these activities, by choosing an appropriate succession of 
technemes, and properly timing the switches from each one to 
the next, we can do much toward maintaining a firm and rapid 
rhythm in the drill session. 

Unfortunately, when the teacher is planning a lesson, he 
cannot fully anticipate those choices and their timing. Many of 


10(Rinehart & Co., New York, 1956). 
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the decisions must be made on the spot. For this reason, the 
application of a "technemic" point of view is as much a muscu- 
lar skill as it is an intellectual exercise. Teachers in training 
(or in retraining) should derive benefit from practicing changes 
of this sort in a systematic way, just as they themselves drill 
their students in switching from one tense to another, or from 
direct to indirect questions. Ideally these changes should be 
overlearned. Even in a training situation which is not ideal, 
should not the trainees learn them, or at least become explic- 
itly aware of their existence? We don't expect language stu- 
dents to pick up phon-emic contrasts out of the thin air as they 
study a language: should we ask teacher trainees to learn techn- 
emic contrasts haphazardly? True, some good teachers do in- 
stinctively what we have recommended, but why make the new 
ones learn the hard way? 

One final word: even if "technemes" are all that we have 
said they are, and even if teachers everywhere began to organ- 
ize and conduct their classes with technemes in mind, good 
teaching would not have become a mechanical procedure. Techn- 
emes are only the pigments. It still takes the hand of an 
artist to blend them into a masterpiece. 
































LINGUISTIC THEORY AND TEACHING IN COLOMBIA! 


William F. Marquardt 
New York University 


Teachers of English as a second language who go abroad 
on Fulbright appointments are often asked when they get back 
whether linguistic theory was of any help to them in their as- 
signments. This is good. Constant checking of theory against 
results is as necessary for progress in language teaching as 
in any other endeavor. The observations that follow are an 
attempt to evaluate current linguistic theory in the light of ten 
months' (June 1958-April 1959) teaching of English in Cartagena, 
Colombia. 

Before discussing my experiences in Columbia, I feel that 
some sort of attempt to indicate what current theory regard- 
ing the teaching of English as a foreign language consists of is 
in order. I shall draw upon Fries, Lado, Stevick, Cornelius, 
and all other makers of theory, both famous and infamous, that 
I have come into contact with. If I fail to do justice to Theory 
(with a capital T) or to any of its makers, I shall be happy to 
perform any act of penance demanded by any plaintiff except 
to try to teach a class of Colombians more than four stresses 
or fewer than three. 

Here then are some of the injunctions that have come to 
be considered as more or less axiomatic in current theory re- 
garding the teaching of English as a second language. 

1. That the teacher either be capable of serving as an in- 
formant in English or that he provide one or substitute good 
recordings or films. 

2. That the students be given control of the sound system 
of English as a first step in the learning process. 

3. That the students be taught a special transcription sys- 
tem to enable them to distinguish the spoken features of English 
from the conventionally written form. 

4. That the type of English taught be the colloquial rather 
than the written form. 





l{In its original form this paper was delivered at the English 
Language Section meeting of the Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers in New York in April, 1959. 
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5. That English be taught as a sequence of structures 
rather than of vocabulary or topics. 

6. That mimicry of the spoken forms of the language and 
imitation of the written forms and the drawing of analogies 
from them for the creation of new forms be made the heart of 
the course. 

7. That the order of the sounds, structures, and vocabu- 
lary taught should be based upon a comparison of the sound 
system, structures, and vocabulary of the students' native lan- 
guage with those of English and that the points of difference 
between the two languages should be given the most attention 
in the classroom drill. 

8. That the kind of control of structure or vocabulary 
taught should be oral control. 

9. That in the early stages of learning the vocabulary be 
limited to items of greatest functional load and that later in 
the reading stages materials should be edited in terms of fre- 
quency lists and with a view toward clearing up unusual con- 
structions and unfamiliar cultural concepts. 

10. That reading materials should be carefully selected for 
the "contextual orientation" they offer the student so«that he 
will learn to look at the world through the eyes of the people 
whose language he is learning. 

Examining only the positive injunctions, however, does not 
give one_a full understanding of current theory regarding the 
teaching of English as a second language. The "don'ts" are 
important, too, and they operate with perhaps greater force in 
current theory than the "do's." Here are a few of them: 

1. Don't use the student's language in class. 

2. Don't waste time teaching rules or facts about the Eng- 
lish language. 

3. Don't allow or encourage translation of unfamiliar words 
or expressions by the student into his own language. 

4. Don't use literary materials for reading in classes 
where proficiency in English is the primary aim. 

5. Don't teach the writing of English until the student has 
pretty well gained oral control of English. 

6. Don't require or encourage the student to memorize 
vocabulary lists; introduce new vocabulary only in a clearly de- 
fined context. 

7. Don't use more than about 15% of the class time in 
teaching. The teacher's main function should be to guide the 
students through pattern drills and give them a model to imitate. 
8. Don't have more than 15 students in a class. 
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The list of positive and negative injunctions just given as 
representing current theory on the teaching of English as a 
foreign language could easily be expanded through refinement 
of some of them, but I believe no essential point has been 
omitted. Unlike in most technical fields, few of the injunctions 
enunciated as theory have been subjected to rigorous testing and 
can be supported by statistical proof. Practically all of them 
are, in the words of Robert Lado in a recent editorial in 
Language Learning, ‘based not on scientific discovery and test- 
ing but on esthetic reaction and preferences of linguists and 
others who have not explored the full range of possible tech- 
niques but continue to grope forward with some insights and 
memories as if insights and memories were scientific findings" 
(Vol. VII, No. 1-2, 1957). 

I regret to say that my own observations on my experiences 
in Colombia and on the validity of the principles and injunctions 
listed above are "insights and memories" rather than scientific 
findings. I give them anyhow because I hope they may stimu- 
late some future appointee to Colombia to subject them to 
scientific testing. Before I describe how the injunctions set 
forth above worked in Cartagena, Colombia, I would like to 
make some general remarks about the students of English in 
Cartagena. I base my remarks on my experiences in teaching 
first year classes in the Colombian Naval Academy, and first 
and second year classes in the Faculties of Law, Odontology, 
and Economics at the University of Cartagena, and on conduct- 
ing demonstration classes in a number of colegios throughout 
the city. 

The Cartagena student of English, regardless of whether he 
is a beginner in a colegio or a university student with three 
years' training behind him is generally poorly prepared in Eng- 
lish—a situation Colombians are very much aware of and are 
taking steps to correct. He has generally been taught English, 
or any other foreign language he has been exposed to, as if it 
were Latin, and frequently by teachers who themselves gained 
whatever control they have of it by the same method. 

As a person the Cartagena student is warm and friendly. 
In his relations with the teacher outside of class he is ex- 
tremely respectful, but in class he is often, understandably 
enough, no more imbued with enthusiasm for learning English 
than his U.S. counterpart is for learning Spanish (or English 
for that matter!). If he is not kept constantly interested, he 
is as likely to drag his feet as many an American foreign lan- 
guage student in the same circumstances does. 

With this type of student to teach, three overworked and 
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untrained teachers to indoctrinate, no textbooks or equipment 
to work with except what I had brought with me, and no secre- 
tarial help capable of typing English, I decided that the best 
way to introduce the oral approach to the schools of Cartagena 
was to adapt the University of Michigan's English Pattern Prac- 
tices to the exigencies of teaching there. [ arranged to have 
the charts in the back of the book, witi which the structures 
taught are correlated, enlarged by a student artist for class- 
room use. Then with my copy of English Pattern Practices in 
one hand, a blackboard on which to write the structures at my 
back, and a chart in my other hand, I was able to walk into a 
strange class at a few minutes' notice and show teachers and 
students that a class can start mastering the structures of Eng- 
lish the very first minutes of the course and that it can be a 
completely engrossing activity for both student and teacher. 
Later I mimeographed the key sentences for each chart and the 
first example given in English Pattern Practices for each struc- 
ture for my Students so that they would be able to practice the 
structures in their free time. To vary the menu from time to 
time I introduced anecdotes as a basis for drill similar to those 
developed in Earl Stevik's Supplementary Lessons series. I 
would write on the board a brief anecdote of the type found in 
Readers' Digest and then drill the students by asking them to 
answer '"yes-no" questions and "question-word" questions and 
to construct sentences analogous to those in the anecdotes. I 
varied the course still further by giving oral tests every two 
weeks or so over an anecdote that had been presented or over 
the structures that had been covered, grading each student's 
response on the basis of correctness as to structure, pronunci- 
ation, stress, and intonation. 

Once I had established the English Patteyn Practices method 
in the University and in the Naval School, I invited the English 
teachers of Cartagena to attend a two weeks' seminar on the 
principles and methods of teaching English. I persuaded the 
Fulbright Commission to provide a copy of Pattern Practices 
for each teacher who expressed an interest in adopting the 
method in his own classes. Besides the Naval Academy and 
the University, six or seven of the best colegios in Cartagena 
have adopted it and the teachers have been enthusiastic over the 
results they have had. 

Now that you have a picture of the situation in Cartagena 
and the measures I used to meet it, let us see briefly how cur- 
rent theory fared in Cartagena. 

The first thing that struck me was that with a carefully 
laid out system, such as English Pattern Practices, even the 
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untrained Colombian teacher of English can be a satisfactory 
informant for the course--especially if he has a set of record- 
ings to guide him. 

In teaching pronunciation, stress and intonation patterns, 
I found the Cartagena student impatient with protracted pronun- 
ciation drills and phonemic transcription but eager to mimic 
the teacher in the production of the patterns through the stimu- 
lus of the charts. The colloquial contractions and short an- 
swers in Pattern Practices were generally no obstacle to the 
students. The attention given early in Pattern Practices to 
structures not found in Spanish, such as questions with the verb 
to be, and the relative ease with which the students mastered 
such difficulties attests to the value of contrastive analysis of 
English and Spanish as a basis for constructing drill materials. 
The demand for oral control of the structures and the vocabu- 
lary on the part of the student proved to be a stimulus that 
generally held his interest the entire class period. 

The injunctions regarding the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing I did not have time to put to the test. There is this to 
note, however, that in both the University and the Naval School 
the administrators seemed impatient to have the students read- 
ing in the subject matter of their specialties without delay. 
They generally couidn't see why the student should waste time 
on readings with a limited vocabulary and of general interest. 

Regarding the "don'ts" of current theory, I would say that 
none of them should be violated unnecessarily in Cartagena. 
Occasionally time can be saved by the translation of a phrase 
into Spanish when several students have not grasped its mean- 
ing readily from context. Likewise limiting a class to fifteen 
students is as wise in Colombia as elsewhere—though it is usu- 
ally an unattainable ideal. It is quite possible, however, for 
a teacher to manage a class of thirty-five by being unusually 
buoyant and by not having every student repeat each practice. 
Finally, the injunction not to use more than 15% of the class 
time is a guide to certain success, if the teacher has trained 
his class to function like a clock in following his cues. 

Perhaps the most important injunction of all for success 
in teaching English in Cartagena is one not usually associated 
with linguistic theory. It is: be cheerful and patient at all 
times. For even an experienced teacher of English as a second 
language in the United States often forgets that the cultural en- 
vironment abroad creates classroom conditions different from 
those he is used to which call for adjustment on his part rather 
than on that of his students. 
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PREPARING LITERATURE MATERIALS FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Charles T. Scott 
Columbia University 


This article is an attempt to deal realistically with some 
of the problems of the teacher of literature presenting his sub- 
ject to learners of English as a foreign language. These prob- 
lems arise out of present experience with English teacher- 
trainees at the University of Kabul in Afghanistan, where an 
English Language Program under the direction of Dr. Gerald 
Dykstra is an integral part of a Teachers College, Columbia 
University/ICA project. My remarks here are in no way con- 
clusive. They are simply a record of my own experience in 
the preparation of literature materials, but may prove helpful 
to the teacher faced with a similar task. 

Our Afghan trainees are college students aspiring to a 
Bachelor of Arts degree at the University of Kabul with spe- 
cialization in the sorely needed area of English language teach- 
ing. Specialization in linguistics and methods of teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language does not exclude a general education 
type of curriculum for these students. With this in mind, a 
four year Reading-Literature program is now in operation on 
an experimental basis. At the present time, freshman students 
are required to take a Reading course designed to increase 
speed and reading comprehension. From the sophomore level 
upward, the students are introduced to actual literature courses 
in which all the materials are presented in English. Obviously, 
the problems inherent in this kind of endeavor are both num- 
erous and complex. The English Language Program is a rela- 
tively young offspring of the original TCCU/ICA project. Con- 
sequently, the students' ability on the receptive level is still 
such that they fall short of reading literature in English with 
facility. The basic problem that faces us, then, lies in the 
organization of a program that will succeed in acquainting the 
students with some of the world's finer literature, and, at the 
same time, do so in a manner that does not send the students 
scurrying constantly to the dictionary for refuge. 

There are arguments pro and con with respect to the sim- 
plification of world-esteemed literary selections. Few will 
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object to the preparation of special reading materials for use 
on the beginning levels of language-learning, but "purists" tend 
to feel that literature should have about it an aura of untoucha- 
bility. However, a Reading-Literature program, devised for 
college students still in the process of learning English as a 
second language, must serve a two-fold purpose. It must first 
endeavor to acquaint the students with the truly fine literature 
prized by the majority of people throughout the world. This 
has a prestige value for the many uninitiated foreign students 
embarking upon a college program of studies. The educated 
strata of society everywhere demand at least a nodding famili- 
arity with major authors and their works. In the second place, 
the Reading-Literature program must continue to give direct 
support to the total language-learning process. This is ac- 
complished best when the student moves methodically from 
rigidly controlled materials to those which have more and more 
freedom of expression. For these reasons, then, our Reading- 
Literature program at the University of Kabul seems to be a 
valid one. The simplification of literature materials has been 
found to be an absolute necessity. Its reward for the students 
has been a broader introduction to the better literature of the 
world. 

Simplified literature materials must still challenge the ma- 
turity of the college student, but must not defeat him at the 
outset with complexities of language which he has not yet mas- 
tered. Out of a sense of urgency, extensive use has been made 
of the many adaptations of classics put out by several leading 
American publishing houses. While these books are undoubtedly 
of profit to the slow reader in the United States, they are, 
nevertheless, quite unsuited to learners of English as a foreign 
language. This is not a question so much of vocabulary con- 
tent. The unsuitability of these books arises from the gram- 
matical patterns in which the controlled vocabulary is couched. 
All too frequently, these patterns involve complications that 
are beyond the capabilities of the non-native reader of English. 
Our solution thus far has been to work on the simplification of 
literature materials that will meet the special needs of the 
foreign student. 

The teacher of literature must strive to present literary 
selections in such a way that the students will be led to realize, 
as fully as possible, the literary experience which the author 
holds out to them for their contemplation.' The teaching of 
literature, viewed in this manner, can only succeed when students 





1For a clear discussion of the objectives in the teaching of litera- 
ture, see C. C. Fries, The Teaching of English 1949, pp. 202-221. 
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have arrived at a degree of facility in reading that will enable 
them to experience the literature for what it is. Certainly the 
foreign learner of English does not have the same mastery of 
the language that the native speaker of English has. Never- 
theless, it seems quite possible to present literary selections 
as literature to foreign students if and when the language bar- 
rier is minimized to a point where the student has to cope only 
with the vocabulary and grammatical items which he has al- 
ready mastered. One way to accomplish this is to simplify 
literary selections by keeping the vocabulary and grammatical 
structures under rigid control. A sense of personal accom- 
plishment is much more important to the foreign student of 
English (or of any learner of a new language, for that matter) 
than making undue demands upon the language level of the stu- 
dent. To be sure, as the learner of English develops more 
and more proficiency in the language, the degree of vocabulary 
and grammatical control in reading materials should be relaxed. 
The final point of departure from control depends entirely upon 
the group of students with whom we are working. 

In the preparation of literature materials for foreign stu- 
dents, the following areas seem to deserve our greatest atten- 
tion. It would be superfluous to give much space to the ne- 
cessity of using only modern English. The vast numbers of 
foreign students currently profiting from the boom in teaching 
English as a foreign language are intent, for the most part, on 
learning modern American English. Archaic forms of the 
language, therefore, which are found largely in our heritage of 
literature, serve little use in the total language-learning process. 
Even our native speakers of English tend to wince inwardly upon 
encountering such literary stand-bys as "Darestthou...?" and 
"Art thou... ?' and "Seek not to find him, I implore thee..." 
These are uncomfortable for the native speaker of modern 
English, although they do not present any serious obstacle to 
comprehension. For the foreign student, they are added griev- 
ances to an already complex language. It will be sufficient to 
say, then, that all archaic expressions should be stricken from 
any materials under preparation for new learners of English. 

1. Native Culture. The multiplicity of cultural factors 
which eventually must become an integral part of the foreign 
student's proficiency in English very often creates an initial block 
which tends to delay rapid advancement. Certainly there are 
enough complexities in the English language itself which the 
student must cope with from the start without demanding of him 
the additional complications of situations and concepts that are 
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utterly remote from his cultural experience. At some point in 
the language-learning process, the student must come face to 
face with the manners, customs, and ideas that are indigenous 
to native speakers of English. Sooner or later, he must be 
culturally oriented before he can say that he has truly mastered 
the language. Therefore, when I speak of native culture as a 
matter to be given attention in the preparation of literature 
materials, I do not mean to imply that an acquaintance with 
American culture must be consistently subordinated to the stu- 
dent's native culture. I mean simply that progress in the ini- 
tial stages of learning can be achieved more rapidly by going 
from the known to the unknown, the familiar to the unfamiliar. 
This is a basic principle of linguistics as far as language teach- 
ing is concerned. It should also be applied to the preparation 
of literature materials for the foreign student. Legends and 
tales, culled from the creative tradition of his own people and 
translated into English, will provide a wealth of literature se- 
lections with which the student will feel more comfortable at 
the beginning. His attention will necessarily be focused pri- 
marily on the complexities of the new language because the 
narrative will usually be somewhat familiar to him. In read- 
ing selections from the literature of other lands, he will find 
himself confronted with the two-fold task of struggling with the 
language and, at the same time, struggling with all the cultural 
factors native to the piece of literature. In other words, lit- 
erature materials from the student's own background will nor- 
mally be a good starting point for a Reading-Literature program. 
Later, as facility in reading English increases, the program 
could begin to shift its emphasis to selections with different 
cultural backgrounds. Where the teaching of English takes 
place in a foreign country, this will not present too great a 
problem. I recognize, however, that the situation is different 
in the United States, where generally classes are filled with 
students from many nations. Nevertheless, even in the case of 
an international group, those world-famed selections which are 
familiar to the majority of the students could be used. In the 
Reading-Literature program currently being experimented with 
in Afghanistan, translations of tales and legends from Afghan 
folk-lore constitute a part of the English reading selections on 
the secondary school level. The college program of literature 
courses for the teacher-trainees is an attempt to introduce the 
students to some of the widely accepted literature of both the 
Eastern and the Western worlds. Its success to date has been 
largely dependent upon the maturity of the college students who 
are eager to cope with cultural factors different from those to 
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which they are accustomed. Spirit and interest are necessary 
ingredients for any language-learning situation. It is interest- 
ing to note, therefore, that greater enthusiasm is displayed 
when something like an excerpt from The Shah Namah, the na- 
? tional Persian epic, is read and discussed in class. 

2. Vocabulary. In saying above that vocabulary items in 
literature materials should be rigidly controlled during the 
period when the new learner of English is still struggling to- 
wards an acceptable proficiency in the language, I did not mean 
that the student should never be compelled to face words or ex- 
pressions which he has not already mastered and made a mat- 
ter of automatic habit. The learner of English, reading litera- 
ture in English, will for a long time find it necessary to have 
recourse to the dictionary. This is to be expected, but it 
should be kept to a minimum so that he can read through a 
short story, for example, with some degree of ease and speed. 
Only then can he experience the selection as literature and not 
as an exercise in word study. In editing reading materials for 
foreign students, I would suggest that wherever the simple sub- 
) stitution of an easier (that is, more commonly used) word can 
be done without hopelessly truncating the literary selection, one 
should not hesitate to do so. Very often words or expressions 
are encountered which have a peculiar shade of meaning impera- 
tive to the selection. In cases of this sort, an annotation at the 
bottom of the page of the word, or whole phrase in which the 
word occurs, has been found useful. A revutable vocabulary 
study such as Thorndike's in the United States and Michael 
' West's in Great Britain can be an excellent guide for the grad- 
ing of reading selections with respect to vocabulary improve- 
ment. All in all, the control of vocabulary items within a 
literary selection, dependent upon the language level of the 
students, should aim at one objective: to make vocabulary as 
3 minor a barrier to comprehension as is reasonably possible. 

This can be done by means of a systematic grading of word 
) items through use of a reliable vocabulary study, substitution 
of simpler words and expressions for unnecessarily difficult 
ones, and the use of annotations at the foot of each page of the 
reading selection. Recourse to the dictionary will never, and 
should never, be totally eliminated; reduce its need, however, 
as much as possible, so that the totality of the literary experi- 
, ence will not be jarred too often by interruptions. 

3. Structuring of Grammatical Patterns. The foreign stu- 
dent frequently thinks that the sole source of his difficulty in 
reading materials in English is his poverty of English words. 
Afghan students have often insisted to me that a particular 
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literature selection was difficult for them because ''we do not 
know all the words."" Vocabulary is not the only major obstacle 
to comprehension, however. A more important aspect of diffi- 
culty is the encountering of new words made doubly trouble- 
some because of the grammatical construction in which they 
are laid. The elimination of a peripheral grammatical struc- 
ture, normal enough on the receptive level to native speakers 
of English, and substitution of a more readily recognized struc- 
ture will sometimes put the difficult vocabulary item in a posi- 
tion where the student can more easily guess at its meaning 
from the general context of the sentence. The foreign learner 
of English starts the process towards proficiency in the lan- 
guage by first mastering the basic sentence patterns of the 
language. For example, "The man is a farmer" (N V N) is a 
common grammatical construction. The next step is to show 
that the noun (N) in either position in this pattern can be ex- 
panded in a variety of ways: by means of determiners, ad- 
jectives, and other nouns which will precede the headword, or 
by means of adverbs, preposition groups, and _ subordinate 
groups which will follow the headword, or by means of modi- 
fiers both before and after the headword. The expansion of 
noun clusters and verb clusters through modification gives us 
a good deal of variety in simple and easily recognized gram- 
matical constructions that can and should go into the editing of 
literature materials. In the early stages of language-learning, 
strict control ought to be maintained so that only those gram- 
matical structures which the student has mastered are to be 
found in his reading selections. As with vocabulary, the more 
the student progresses in language ability, the more relaxed 
this control can be. 

Another point deserves mention here with respect to struc- 
turing grammatical patterns for literature materials. Restric- 
tion to use of simple sentences, compound sentences, and one- 
subordinate-clause complex sentences has been found to be most 
valuable. This often necessitates breaking up the author's origi- 
nal sentence into two or three shorter, more manageable sen- 
tences. Editing of this type necessarily does violence to the 
author's style and in some degree to the aesthetic quality of the 
passage. However, style and aesthetics are often beyond the 
learner of English because of his linguistic problems, as pointed 
out above. They are sacrificed at this stage of his linguistic 
development so that he can be brought quickly and effectively to 
the point in his language comprehension where style will begin 
to assume meaning and significance. The prevailing principle 
is that clarification of meaning is more important for the learner 
than all and sundry stylistic effects. 
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4. Poetry A final point, and that is the advisability of 
using poetry as reading material. The Afghans, like all Middle 
and Far Eastern peoples, thrive on poetry. The music and 
rhythm of poetic sound and verse seem to be part of their very 
way of life. This enthusiasm does not carry over, however, 
when poetry is presented in English. The reason is that the 
language of poetry is far more complicated than the language 
of prose. The subtleties of poetic language are generally lost 
to the students who are more desirous of getting exact mean- 
ing from the printed page than of dwelling on the stylistic 
achievements of the poet's art. Enough experimentation with 
poetry in English has convinced us that it is virtually valueless 
as reading material designed to support the language-learning 
process. At this stage of the English Language Program, it 
seems clear that an intensive literature program using only 
prose selections is most useful, both for the direct support 
that it gives to the language-learning phase of the Program and 
for the more vivid realization of literary experiences in the 
selections themselves. Too mucl: laborious explanation is 
needed before the students fully comprehend what the poet is 
trying to say or narrate. A rhyming couplet translation of the 
"Savitri Episode" of The Mahabharata from India proved almost 
futile. Excerpts from The Illiad, The Odyssey, The Shah 
Namah, The Song of the Cid and Beowulf, all done in prose 
translations and edited with a view towards vocabulary and 
structural simplification, were far more successful. 

Teaching English as a foreign language has entered a boom 
era; the preparation of literature materials for new learners of 
English must not and cannot be overlooked in our concern with 
Suitable and efficient methods of presenting the language. 


























ENGLISH COMPOSITION PRACTICE IN CUBA 


Ruth Goodgall Pruna 
Universidad Central, Santa Clara, Cuba 


Teachers of English as a foreign language have long dis- 
cussed their four general teaching aims: the understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing of English. Experience has 
shown that the writing aim is properly last and can be realized 
only if the other three aims have been accomplished; if the 
student is led to use the three skills, already acquired, to 
obtain the fourth; and if the teacher's main effort is directed 
toward giving the student the necessary tools for continued 
self-improvement. The following discussion of composition 
teaching shows how these principles were implemented at the 
Universidad Central of Cuba. 

Our first experiment in the teaching of English composi- 
tion at Universidad Central was a one semester course for 
second year teacher-trainees who had completed one year of 
aural-oral training in English. This composition course was 
planned to bridge the gap between oral mastery of the language 
and later use of English in the study of linguistics, literature, 
and methods of teaching. 

The fact that our students were to write English as a for- 
eign language made it necessary to avoid the usual approach to 
"freshman composition" as inadequate. And, since our students 
had not had sufficient experience with the language, they could 
not be taught as young Americans are taught (though much of 
what is done in classes for American students must be done 
here also). Our course had to be created for our students in 
order to provide realistically for their future needs. For these 
reasons traditional "logical" order of presentation was sacri- 
ficed and the course included the following in the order men- 
tioned: 


1. The paraphrase 
2. The précis 

3. Outlining 

4. Sentences 

5. 


Paragraphs 
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Throughout the course laboratory methods were used. Stu- 
dents first worked out exercises in class as group projects. 
Later, each student did his own work in class under the teach- 
er's supervision. Two out of every five weekly class hours 
were employed in this way. 


THE PARAPHRASE 

The paraphrase was taught before anything else for a num- 
ber of reasons. Adult foreign students are usually disappointed 
with their first efforts at composition in English. They find 
their writing childish, ineffectual. This possible disappoint- 
ment can be prevented by giving the students exercises which 
force the production of organized, interesting, grown-up ma- 
terial. Then, too, it has been shown that many writers (native 
and foreign) began to master their craft by reading and imitat- 
ing the work of others. 

The students were prepared for their work on paraphrases 
by several sessions devoted to a study of levels of usage. (The 
introductory pages of the American College Dictionary were 
useful in preparing this part of the course.) The basic differ- 
ences between the conversational English they had studied be- 
fore and the English encountered in professional journals and 
books were studied to find differences in vocabulary, and ex- 
pansions of the basic sentence patterns they had learned through 
the University of Michigan materials. 

After the study of numerous selections, the students were 
ready to begin their first paraphrase which consisted simply of 
rewriting a selected paragraph by substituting simple everyday 
words for the author's more learned vocabulary while keeping 
the original sentence structure. Afterwards, circumlocution 
was taught. Students learned to substitute phrases for words, 
clauses for phrases, and vice versa. After the students had 
practiced on a great many Single paragraphs, the _ students 
learned to write a true paraphrase of an article and gained a 
sense of accomplishment without having had to produce anything 
original in the foreign language. 


PRECIS 

After the students have had considerable practice in re- 
wording, they can be led toward condensation of material or 
précis writing. Carefully chosen selections are reduced to 
one-third their original length or less. First the students 
analyzed the functions of phrases and clauses; then they found 
words for phrases, phrases for clauses, and omitted all un- 
necessary repetitious material. Thus they learned to handle 
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the language more freely, taking a step toward original writing 
Since, though the author's thoughts had to be maintained, the 
students were allowed to create, to a limited extent, the ex- 
pression of those thoughts in more condensed form. 


OUTLINE 

While the students were still working on assignments of 
paraphrases and précis, the outline was taught. Interest in 
outlining was motivated by showing that allteacher-trainees need 
this tool for future planning of long papers, for note taking, and 
for the critical study of English prose. 

First the students learned to recognize the organization of 
the writing of others by making outlines of articles in maga- 
zines, of chapters in textbooks, and of specially selected 
material mimeographed for their use. Then the students learned 
to plan a theme of their own by gathering all their thoughts on 
a particular topic and grouping those thoughts and putting them 
into proper sequence in preparation for writing, although the 
writing was not done at this point. 


SENTENCES 

Before entering the composition course, our students have 
had a great deai of practice in the oral production of sentence 
patterns and in the recognition of sentence types. In learning 
to write they need to become aware of the use of sentences as 
tools for the precise expression of thought and of the possibil- 
ity of using a variety of structures in order to avoid monotony. 

First of all, our students learn that not all ideas are of 
equal importance, and that the structures employed to express 
those ideas must show this inequality by subordinating less im- 
portant material. A rapid review of sentence types shows which 
patterns can be used for main ideas and which can be used to 
relate dependent ideas to the main ones. 

One of the devices used in teaching subordination consists 
of exercises in revision. Themes consisting entirely of simple 
sentences with subject-verb-object word order are mimeographed 
and handed to the students. After revising one or two of these 
themes in class, students can be asked to work on the others 
individually. 


PARAGRAPHS 

Having learned concise expression through précis writing, 
organization through outlining, and effective varied expression 
through revision, the students could now be led toward writing 
original paragraphs which would eventually prepare them for 
the writing of longer papers. 
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Our students were taught to write only expository para- 
graphs since it was felt that this would be the only type of 
writing they would do in English. In preparation for writing, 
many paragraphs were read aloud in class and the topic sen- 
tences were pointed out. Then, the class as a whole thought 
up topic sentences and developed paragraphs using them. 

Because those who write in a foreign language are often so 
absorbed in finding words and sentence patterns that they pay 
little attention to logic or organization, the old-fashioned vir - 
tues of unity, coherence and emphasis were explained and 
pointed out in model paragraphs. 

For the first original paragraphs to be written, the topic 
sentences were given. Later only the subject of the paragraph 
was given. And finally, the students were free to write on any 
Subject using any type of expository paragraph development. 

Actually there was nothing new in this composition course 
except the order in which the problems were presented and the 
linguistic point of view which was maintained in dealing with 
patterns—this the natural result of the previous aural-oral train- 
ing our students had received. 

The results of the course have been excellent in the groups 
that have come to composition with the ability to speak and 
read English. 
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George L. Trager, Phonetics: Glossary and Tables (Studies in 
Linguistics, Occasional Papers, No. 6). Buffalo: Department 
of Anthropology and Linguistics, University of Buffalo, 1958. 
Pp. 27, $0.60. 

This work contains terminology and tables for articulatory 
phonetics. The content is the result of the work from the days 
of Bloch and Trager through the time of the combined effort of 
the linguistic staff of the Foreign Service Institute. Readers 
will find also the author's acknowledgement of his indebtedness 
to previous contributions such as that of Sapir, Pike, and the 
IPA. 

The glossary (p. 5 - p. 11) has 118 items. The list begins 
with "accent", goes through 'tsemi-vowel" and "syllable", and 
ends with ''vowel''. All items are explained concisely. Many 
of them have cross references for further information. A 
large number of the explanations are useful to elementary stu- 
dents. However, careful students will discover the inconsist- 
ency between "slit spirant'' described as ''made with a relatively 
flat opening between the tongue and the roof of the mouth" and 
"slit spirant" in the main consonant chart containing bilabial, 
labio-dental, dental, alveolar, pharyngal, glottal, and laryngal 
sounds. There is a lack of clarity in describing ''vocal chords" 
as "ta pair of muscular organs in the glottis" and "glottis" as 
"the space between the vocal chords". Such statements need 
re-examination. 

Page 12 is a diagram of the organs of speech. Simple 
labels are given for the various parts necessary for the pro- 
duction of the sounds described in the rest of the manual. 
There is a definite need of the indication of the location of the 
larynx in the diagram as a referent, because "laryngal" and 
"laryngalized" both occur in the glossary. The addition of the 
term "larynx" will require its description in the glossary. 
This description may be a good way to test the soundness of 
the classification of those consonants now labelled under "faucal" 
(p. 23). Since this manual deals with articulatory phonetics, 
anatomical accuracy is desirable. Perhaps by moving the label 
"glottis" outside the human figure and by adding an arrow point- 
ing from the label to the space between the vocal chords will 
specify its location. In the manual, the location of the glottis 
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in the diagram and the description of the glottis in the glossary 
do not have the same referent. 

The section of vowel classification with its tables of sym- 
bols occupies the next four pages. It begins with the specifi- 
cation of the dimensions for vowel study. These dimensions 
are tongue height, tongue position, lip form, andrelative muscu- 
lar tension. Seven tongue heights with relative tenseness and 
laxness, three tongue positions, and two lip forms are given. 
These dimensions make a total of 42 vowels which serve as 
points of reference. Other vowels are to be represented with 
the addition of diacritical marks. An information aid is the 
name for each of the 42 vowel-symbols. For example, "small 
cap i" and "alpha''. While it may be a time-consuming matter 
to learn these 42 names, a knowledge of them will prove a 
time-saving reference in the future. 

An important feature that must not be overlooked in this 
section on the vowels is a separate presentation of six semi- 
vowels, from front unrounded to back rounded, following the 
presentation of the vowels. To the reviewer, this is a much 
more Satisfactory solution than the frequent practice of putting 
semi-vowels in the consonant charge of a specific language, for 
example, English. It is ever so difficult to explain to students 
why semi-vowels are sometimes put among consonants. 

Consonant classification and two tables for all consonants 
described make up the next section (p. 17 - p. 23). The di- 
mensions for consonants given are manner of articulation, point 
of articulation, voicing, relative muscular tension, and nasal- 
ity. Manner of articulation includes the contrast between oral 
and nasal, with nasal stops regarded as true nasals. Sounds 
produced with resonance in the oral cavity as well as in the 
nasal cavity are treated as orals with nasal modification. 

Five "points of articulation"' are described: labial, apical, 
frontal, dorsal, and faucal. Each is further classified into two 
subdivisions for labial and three for each of the other four. 
Voicing includes the contrast between a voiced sound and a 
voiceless one. Relative muscular tension is first divided into 
fortis for cardinal voiceless sounds and lenis for cardinal voiced 
ones. Voiceless lenis and voiced fortis are treated as modifi- 
cations of the cardinals. 

Directions of the air source and the locations of air pres- 
sure are described in detail. A much needed list of names for 
various consonant-symbols is also given. For example: "tailed 
p" and "turned r". 

There is a consonant chart made up of manner of articula- 
tion vertically and point of articulation horizontally. At each 
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cross point the symbol that appears first is the voiceless one 
and the one following it is the voiced counterpart. At some 
cross points no symbols are given, and at others, only one is 
given. In many places both the voiceless and the voiced ones 
are given. A separate chart of the affricates and the special 
spirants follows the main consonant chart. Affricates occur at 
the apical and frontal articulation points, and the special spirants 
occur only at the apical point. 

The rest of the manual deals with diacritical symbols. 
These marks are for sounds regarded "as modifications of 
others that are, in one sense or another, basic". There is a 
large number of such marks. The explanations are again con- 
cise. A list of terms with illustrations ends the manual. 

There is a list of errata. Besides eliminating these errors 
in the next printing, Professor Trager probably will find some 
practical suggestions helpful. For both the sections on vowels 
and consonants, readers would find the explanations easier to 
follow if they could see the charts first instead of the vice versa 
order as in the manual. While the explanations of the vowels 
are orderly and systematic, those of the consonants are far 
from being so. In fact, it is very hard to follow the explana- 
tions for the consonants in the main chart whether the chart is 
used as reference or not. Furthermore, within the main chart 
of the consonants, the location of the 'nasal'' seems out of 
place. If "nasal" is to be classified as a type of a "stop", then 
it should be lisied immediately after "stop" instead of between 
"spirant" and "lateral", both of which are continuants. If"nasal" 
is to be contrasted with "oral'', then it should be listed after 
"trill'' which ends the group of orals. Consistency in order 
would help the readers. 

Professor Trager has given us in this manual a code made 
up of previous research including his own contributions. Read- 
ers can refer to this code to avoid unnecessary interference 
due to the use of different symbols with the same reference. 
Although Professor Trager is generally recognized as an au- 
thority on theoretical linguistics, he has not neglected the ap- 
plied side. In introducing the manual, he said, "Its aims are 
practical and pedagogical. Yet any such work must havea 
theoretical base''. Moreover, Professor Trager, who is known 
for being a phonemicist, has demonstrated the importance of 
hugging the phonetic ground. It is the hope of this reviewer 
that by hugging the phonetic ground closer and by including some 
of the essential terms in acoustical phonetics necessary for 
more accurate phonetic description, Professor Trager will be 
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able to contribute more in content than is included in this gen- 
eral term "phonetics". 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 
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Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic Structures: From 
Sound to Sentence in English. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. Pp. xi, 496. 


This book not only represents a good introduction to de- 
scriptive linguistics for the mature student, as the Foreword 
proposes, but also a challenge to the sophisticated linguist. 
The book, which is admittedly difficult to plow through, offers 
what might be called a rational approach to descriptive pro- 
cedures. With great care and detail, Hill takes the reader 
through many analytical problems presenting at each step the 
rationale for the decisions made. Definitions and explanations 
of technical terms are copius. This approach should be ex- 
tremely helpful to the linguistic beginner who has numerous 
studies at hand which display the results of descriptive work 
but seldom present the rationale that the author went through. 
While the trained linguist may at times disagree with Hill con- 
cerning some of the results obtained he cannot but commend 
him for the basic honesty and clarity of his expositions and the 
painstaking efforts to explain and admit the limitations of his 
data and results. Hill stands firmly on his scientific findings 
and assumptions but manages in page after page of discussions 
to avoid the dogmatism which linguists are prone to in their 
descriptive statements. The student linguist should learn a 
great deal from these pages. 

In the Foreword, Hill acknowledges, though he doesn't 
name, two important previous works in the field of English 
linguistics and these are presumed to be Smith and Trager's 
Outline of Linguistics and Fries' Structure of English. The 
debt to the Outline is very obvious for Hill has taken the super- 
fix theory and produced a full-blown analysis of English struc- 
ture on this basis. Students who have been struggling with the 
sketchy data of the Outline have now at their disposal literally 
thousands of examples produced in the system. It should now 
be possible to submit the Smith-Trager analysis, at least as 
one linguist uses it, to thorough study for a considerable body 
of data in the system is available. The extension and develop- 
ment that the system undergoes in Hill's hands are both inter- 
esting and considerable. 

It is interesting to note that after an introductory chapter 
on the nature of linguistics Hill begins his analysis of English 
with a discussion of stress, pitch and juncture. The emphasis 
thus given these features is commendable for the beginning 
point in the consideration of speech is not the segmental phones 
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and their articulators but the control of breath which is indi- 
cated by the junctures, the voicing of the breath which is indi- 
cated by pitch and the relative energy level of the breath which 
is indicated by stress. It is to be regretted, however, that 
no attention is paid to the observable physiological correlates 
of the total act of phonation. Even after years of currency of 
the Smith-Trager and other descriptions of the supra-segmental 
features little thought is given by the non-specialist to activity 
beyond the supra-laryngal cavity. Until the observable physio- 
logical correlates to the suprasegmental features are described 
it will be impossible to discuss these features with any degree 
of accuracy, for discussing them from the point of view of at- 
tested examples alone is almost hopeless since any given sen- 
tence can be said in innumerable ways. Hill's statement that, 
"It is necessary to advise the reader that, if he still has trouble 
with four stresses after having worked through the possible dis- 
tinctions which have been given, he should consult a competent 
analyst and let the analyst sort out contrasts for him" (p. 18), 
is linguistically indefensible. A child of two and three learns 
the systemic features of his language, and this involves the 
suprasegmental material, purely on the basis of observation 
and this when his motor and sensory faculties are at a rela- 
tively low stage of development. The child consults no expert 
nor is a spectrograph plugged into his brain. The conclusion 
which can be drawn is that the functional contrastive features 
of the suprasegmental area are probably of some primitive type 
which have not yet been adequately described and observed. 
The superfix theory as expounded by Hill and others does 
not account for a good deal of normal speech behavior. The 
procedure in this theory seems to be to take a sentence and 
pronounce it in some kind of normal 'citation' manner. The 
sentence is produced as an isolate and as such has a certain 
degree of artificiality about it. In the analytical procedure of 
description the segmental phonemes and morphemes are pro- 
duced and over them are distributed the stress and pitch morph- 
emes and junctures. The result is a type of reading speech, 
but very little of our normal speech emerges in such a pattern. 
Although Hill admits the variability that is possible in the pro- 
duction of any given utterance and, indeed, sometimes presents 
alternate pronunciations, the superfix theory has not been 
pushed to its logical limits with regard to the great potential 
of energy variation that is inherent and that occurs in normal 
speech behavior. And, of course, there is no attention paid to 
the sources of these energies. The stream of speech is a 
series of bursts of energy punctuated by stops, pauses, pitch 
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rises and falls, jerks, sustains, murmurs, etc., and the mes- 
sage keeps coming through in spite of all. There is a great 
deal more of flexibility in the functional features than the pres- 
ent theory accounts for, although there are hints of it in this 
book. 

Despite these difficulties Hill demonstrates very effectively 
how a change in certain energy levels can produce a change in 
meaning in certain sentences. His most effective use of the 
superfix theory isin this area. There are numerous examples 
illustrating changes in the distribution of energies above the 
segmental level which are capable of producing changes in the 
meanings of given utterances. Such utterances as they stand 
in their written form can deliver two different messages, or, 
in other words, are ambiguous. When spoken with one type of 
superfix distribution one meaning is communicated and when a 
contrasting superfix is used another communication emerges. 
The superfix theory is probably founded on some of these gross 
correlations and contrasts and is effective in pointing out many 
of them. With studies of this type available it will now hardly 
be possible to discuss syntactical matters without reference to 
suprasegmental features whether we use the present system or 
not. 

Hill's contribution to English syntax is a very solid one. 
Fries' work in the structure of English is largely form class 
orientated. Starting from a considerable corpus of spoken lan- 
guage he employed an objective technique towards the discovery 
of the form classes of Modern English and most of his book is 
devoted to the description of the form classes and their func- 
tion in the syntactic unit. Fries went to the point in form class 
description of renaming and reorientating the traditional classes. 
Hill uses conventional terminology for the form classes with 
some terminological innovations on the sub-class level. The 
description of the form classes of English is further extended 
by Hill who discusses their morphological features at length 
and produces certain refinements of function and order within 
the classes themselves. However, Hill, who uses no corpus 
but rather himself as an informant, makes his significant con- 
tribution on the next level of abstraction, the so-called 'sen- 
tence elements."" Thus, Fries' form class analysis is implicit 
throughout and the two works should be taken complimentarily, 
one primarily orientated towards form class description and 
order in sentence units, and the other towards the description 
of the larger syntactical sub-units, the sentence elements. 

The structure with which Hill emerges on the sentence ele- 
ment level appears to be a very simple and workable type. The 
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main sentence elements are the subject, predicator and comple- 
ment, represented by the noun and verb class forms. Sub- 
jectival and predicatival indicate secondary constructions paral- 
leling the subject and the predicator. The expansion of the 
complement which consists in the addition of another complement 
is simply called second complement. The function of modifica- 
tion is performed by the traditional adjective and adverb together 
with the adjectival and adverbial prepositional phrase. The ad- 
jectival class undergoes extensive study and several subtypes 
emerge, such as the pre-determinative, determinative and 
nominal modifier. Outside of the pale of the modification func- 
tion and yet not consituting a subject or complimenet is the ad- 
junct and adjunctival structure. These features are found to 
make up the simple sentence. An utterance without a predi- 
cator is an elementless sentence while a complex sentence 
consists of two sets of main sentence elements. The tendency 
to set up a main and simple function and a secondary and ex- 
panded function for sentence elements and class forms with the 
aid of a terminology such as subject-subjectival, adjective- 
adjectival, etc., is very useful although the pattern does not 
follow through systematically. All of the syntactic and form 
class material is described with reference to accompanying 
suprasegmental features, usually at points where contrasts can 
be seen to emerge. This constitutes a considerable under- 
taking. 

Since Hill uses himself as an informant there must be some 
objective analytical technique by which this scheme is scientifi- 
cally justified. This objectivity is partially accomplished by 
the application of the superfix theory. It appears that Hill as- 
sumes that the suprasegmentals have certain physical proper- 
ties in the stream of speech and when these can be detected 
certain decisions can be made about the syntactical structures 
involved. Theoretically this is a very plausible approach and 
the attempt to apply the theory contributes a great deal to our 
control and knowledge of language. In practice, however, the 
application is still very much in the heuristic domain. Never- 
theless, as mentioned above, Hill shows how certain gross 
contrasts work in this area under restricted conditions. The 
signalling features of the suprasegmentals and their structural 
correlates are definitely coming under systematicization. 

One area of the study might undergo criticism. In the 
section on phonotactics, names, nonce, rare and dialectical 
words (e.g., Zipfed, Schlitz, Vries, Kipke, etc.) are used to 
illustrate certain rare clusters, with the intent of showing the 
extent of phonemic clustering patterns and symmetries. Some 
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of this seems to be forced and it would have been better to 
recognize here as is done with other features that we are deal- 
ing with an open end phenomenon. Place names and personal 
names, for example, are one part of the lexicon to which items 
can be and are added at a tremendous rate. The phonological 
sequences are unpredictable since names can be drawn from 
any language or place in the world. Any telephone directory 
will reveal some interesting clusterings and the latest crisis 
in some far off quarter of the globe may introduce phonological 
sequences unheard of before in English. Thus, the phoneme 
/z/ is unattested in word initial position but it is used with the 
greatest aplomb and ease by radio and T.V. personalities and 
apparently by the general public in initial position in the name 
Zsa Zsa Gabor. The initial clusters /mkl, mkn, mkr, mkb, 
mkd, mkf, mkh, etc./ (provided they are not analyzed as being 
broken up by schwas and plus junctures) have been in the lan- 
guage for centuries, are used constantly, and offer no difficulty 
whatsoever to the native speaker. They appear in such names 
as McLarty, McNutt, McRae, McBride, McDonald, etc., al- 
though they cannot be attested in the lexicon proper except for 
neologisms such as 'McCarthyism.' The fact is that, given 
sufficient motivation, the native speaker can reproduce sequences 
and clusterings beyond his attested native patterns. Names is 
one area where this is done constantly. It seems that the phon- 
emic sequence offers no great problem but should an alien 
phoneme appear it will be substituted for by the closest native 
phoneme. At any rate to select a number of these oddities for 
inclusion in patterns and to leave out numerous others without 
mention seems to be somewhat arbitrary. 

The book concludes with two appendices, each of chapter 
length, containing an analysis of Eskimo and Latin. Both are 
necessarily sketchy but both are interesting. The one on Latin 
is especially relevant for in it are a number of statements of 
comparison between Latin and English structure, in some re- 
spects a summary of the book. 


Edward T. Erazmus 
University of Michigan 

















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY held its 1959 Spring 
Meeting May 9, 1959, at McKenney Hall on the Eastern Michi- 
gan College Campus in Ypsilanti. President Eugene B. Elliott 
of Eastern Michigan welcomed the Society and presided over the 
morning session of the following program: 


The Position of Linguistics Roger Wescott 





Among the Sciences 


The Use of the Subject Pro- 
noun Vos In Costa Rican 
Spanish 


Linguistic Theory and the 
Language Laboratory 


Michigan State University 
Francisco Villegas 


Eastern Michigan College 


F. Rand Morton 
University of Michigan 





Norma Faust 
University of Michigan 


Cocama Sentence Tynes in a 
Tagmemic Framework 


Arthur W. Sirianni 
Michigan State University 


The Present Status of the 
Etruscan Language 


William H. Bennett 
University of Michigan 


Some Syntactical and Idiomatic 
Features of the Skeiveins 


Robert Lado 
University of Michigan 


Language Testing, A Preview 


During the business meeting chaired by the Society's 
President Owens, Lawrence B. Kiddle of the University of 
Michigan was elected President for the coming year, and Ruth 
Hok, also of the University of Michigan, re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY held its Fall Meeting on 
The University of Michigan campus at Ann Arbor on Saturday, 
November 7, 1959. During the morning session, with Joseph 
K. Yamagiwa, Chairman of the Department of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages and Literatures of The University of Michigan, presid- 
ing, members and guests heard the following papers: 
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"Problematic English Vowel Phonemes" 
Roger Wescott, Michigan State University. 


"Sound Recognition Difficulty" 
Jeris E. Strain, The University of Michigan. 


"Some Intonation Features of Jamaican Creole" 
David Lawton, Michigan State University. 


"Second Language Composition Teaching at the Inter- 
mediate Level" 
Edward T. Erazmus, The University of Michigan. 


After lunch, and a brief business meeting conducted by 
President Lawrence B. Kiddle of the Department of Roniance 
Languages at The University of Michigan, these papers were 
presented: 


"The Modals in 17th Century American English" 
O. L. Abbott, Michigan State University. 


"Toward an ‘Acoustic Phonemics'?" 
W. S-Y. Wang, The University of Michigan. 


"The Stops after /s/ in English" 
J. A. Reeds, The University of Michigan. 


"Predication and Comparison with Spanish coma (a)" 
D. M. Gilbert, Albion College. 


"Some Spectrographic Data on Syllable Nuclei in English" 
Ilse Lehiste and Gordon E. Peterson, The University of 
Michigan. 


The sessions were attended by approximately one hundred 
members and guests. 

The Spring Meeting of the Society will be held on the cam- 
pus of Michigan State University on May 14, 1960. Since 
President Kiddle will be at the University of Wisconsin during 
the spring semester, John N. Winburne, the Society's repre- 
sentative on the Michigan State University campus, will act in 
his stead. 

Papers for this meeting may be submitted by sending two 
copies of a one-page abstract to Ruth Hok, Secretary-Treasurer, 
1522 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor. They should not exceed 
twenty minutes in length. 
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ENCOURAGED BY THE GOOD ENROLMENT in the past two Sum- 
mer Schools of Linguistics and by a growing interest in linguistic 
studies in Canada, the University of Alberta in co-operation 
with the Canadian Linguistic Association is planning to conduct 
a third Summer School of Linguistics during the summer of 
1960 (July 4th - August 13th). The following program of 
courses, all of which carry University credit, is proposed: 


General Linguistics 

*Phonetics and Phonemics 

*Morphology and Syntax 

*English Phonetics 

*French Phonetics 

Field Methods in Linguistics (Cree will 
be analyzed.) 

Language and Culture 

History of the English Language 

Modern English Grammar 


*Half-courses 


Prospective Canadian participants are eligible to apply for 
financial assistance to the Canada Council, 140 Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. United States citizens and other non-Canadians 
should direct their inquiries regarding financial assistance to 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. In addition, a limited number of 
small grants, some specially earmarked for particular courses, 
will be made available by the Canadian Linguistic Association. 
Inquiries should be directed to the Association's Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. W. S. Avis, Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Ontario. Because of early final dates for applications, students 
are advised to request additional information and forms as soon 
as possible. 


A bulletin giving full details concerning the 1960 Summer 
School of Linguistics will be available soon. In the meantime, 
all inquiries should be directed to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Di- 
rector, Summer School of Linguistics, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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This list constitutes acknowledgement for all publications 
received by Language Learning and not previously acknowledged. 
As space permits, reviews will be printed of those publications 
which make special contributions to the application of the princi- 
ples and results of scientific language study to the practical 
problems of teaching and learning languages. 


Bamberger, I. D., and Regberg, R. M., Living English for 
One and All, Tel-Aviv: Shem, 1958. 


Boletin de la Academia Colombiana, Vol. IX, No. 30 (Jan. - 
Mar., 1959), No. 31 (April-June, 1959). 


Bright, William, Spelling for Foreign Students of English, 
Berkeley: California Book Co., Ltd., 1959. 

Bundy, E. Wayne, An Experimental Study of the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Television Presentational Techniques and 
Conventional Classroom Procedures in Promoting Initial 
Comprehension of Basic Verb Form Concepts in Elemen- 
tary Spanish, Detroit: University of Detroit, 1959. 


Cifra Antoldgica de Fabio Baudrit Gonzdles (University of Costa 
Rica), San José: Trejos Hnos., 1956. 


Cizi Jazyky ve Skole. Vol. Il, No. 1 (1959). 

The Education Digest, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (Sept., 1959). 

English Grammar, Vol: II, No. 12 (Mar., 1959). 

English Language Teaching, Vol. XIII, No.3(Apr.-June, 1959). 

Fleissner, O. S., and Fleissner, E. M., Deutsches Literatur 
Lesebuch, Third Edition, New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., 1959. 


The Foreign Window (Jan. 1, 1959). 


Gray, Giles Wilkeson, and Wise, Claude Merton, The Bases of 
Speech, Third Edition, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 
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Le Lingue del Mondo, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 3 - 7 (Mar.-July, 1959). 





Lovell, K., Educational Psychology and Children, New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. 


Levende Talen, Nos. 198 - 200 (Feb., Apr., June, 1959). 


Magner, Thomas F., The Russian Alphabet, St. Paul: Language 
Teacher's Library - EMC Recordings Corporation, 1959. 


Marckwardt, Albert H., American English, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 


The MST English Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 1 (Mar., 1959). 
PMLA, Vol. LXXIV, Nos. 1-3 (Mar., May, June, 1959). 


Regberg, Ruhama Marshak, My A.B.C. Work Book - Reading 
and Writing, Tel-Aviv: Shem, 1959. 


-------- , English as a Second Language, Tel-Aviv: Ozar 
Hamoreh, 1958. 


Roucek, Joseph S., The Challenge of Science Education, New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. 


Revista de Filosofia de la Universidad de Costa Rica, Vol. I, 
No. 4 (July-Dec., 1958). 


Revista de la Universidad de Costa Rica, Vol. 15 (June, 1957). 

Sputnik Studenta, The Student's Companion, No. 1 (1959). 

Woo, Jee Sane, The Seven English Speech Tones - Analyzed 
and Identified With Musical Tones and Chinese Speech Tones, 
New York: The William Frederick Press, 1959. 


Woodcock, E. C., A New Latin Syntax, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 

















